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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


These chapters have been abstracted from Sn 
Aurobmdo’s work left unfimshed m the Arya , — A 
Hefence of Indian Culture (jgi8-ig2f) This was under- 
taken as a reply to a considerable work by Mr Wilham 
Archer cntiasmg and attackmg Indian avihsation and 
culture m all Its do mains at that time this critic’s views 
were typical of a very general attitude of the European 
mind towards the Indian avihsation and its speaal 
chararter, forms and creations and to combat the 
self-depreaauon awakened m the Indian mmd by 
this hostile impact and to explam to it the meanmg 
of Its own civilisation and past achievements was the 
1 mam ob)ect of Sn Aurobmdo Since then, there has 
been a radical change and Mr Archer’s stnctures 
and the answer to them imght have been omitted 
and only the positive part of the work retamed in 
this pubhcation but there is a histoncal mterest m 
the companson or contrast drawn and otherwise also 
It may stiU have its value The four chapters have 
therefore been reprmted m their entirety 
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I 

Western and Eastern misunderstandings 
and their Root Cause 


A GOOD deal of hostile or unsympathetic 
Western criticism of Indian civihsation has 
been directed m the past agamst its ae^etic 
side and taken the form of a disdamm or 
violent depreaation of its fine arts, architec- 
ture, sculpture and pamtmg Mr i^cmer would 
not find much support m his wholesale and 
undiscrimmatmg depreaation of a great htaa- 
ture, but here too there has been, if not posi ye 
atta^, much failure of understantog b 
the attack on Indian art, his is foe , 
stillest of many hostile voices Tim ^ , 

side of a people’s culture is of the | _ 

importance and demands almost as mu 
tmy and carefulness of ideas 

philosophy, rehgion and central life 

which have been the fouiidau^ literature 

and of which much of the art 
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IS a conscious expression in significant aesthetic 
forms Fortunately, a considerable amount of 
work has been already done m the clearing 
away of misconception about Indian sculpture 
and painting and, if that were all, I might be 
content to refer to the works of Mi Havcll and 
Dr Coomaraswamy or to ilie sufficiently under- 
standing though less deeply informed and 
penetrating criticisms of others who cannot be 
charged with a prepossession in favour of 
oriental work Bui a more general and search- 
ing consideration of first principles is called 
for in any complete view of the essential motives 
of Indian culture I am appealing mamly to 
that new mind of India wluch long misled 
by an ahen education, view and influence is 
returmng to a sound and true idea of its past 
and future, but in this field the return is far 
from being as pervading, complete or luminous 
as It shoifld be I shall confme myself there- 
fore first to a consideration of the sources of 
misunderstanding and pass from that to the 
true cultural sigmficance of Indian aesthetic 
creation 

Mr Archer pursuing his pohey of Thorough 
devotes a whole chapter to the subject This 
chapter is one long torrent of sweeping denun- 
ciation But It would be a waste of time to take 
his attack as serious cnticism and answer all 
in detail His reply to defenders and eulogists 
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is amazing m its shallowness and tnviahty, 
made up mostly of small, feeble and some- 
times irrelevant points, big glaring epithets 
and forably senseless phrases, based for the 
rest on a misunderstanding or a sheer mabihty 
to conceive the meaning of spintual expen- 
ences and metaphysical ideas, which betrays 
an entire absence of the rehgious sense and 
the philosophic min d Mr Archer is of course a 
rationahst and contemner of philosophy and 
entitled to his defiaenaes, but why then try to 
judge thmgs mto the sense of which one is 
unable to enter and exhibit the spectacle of a 
bhnd man discoursmg on colours’ I will ate 
one or two mstances which will show the 
quahty of his cntiasm and amply justify a 
refusal to attach any positive value to the 
actual points he labours to make, except for 
the hght they throw on the psychology of the 
objeaors 

I wiU give first an instance amazmg m its 
meptitude The Indian ideal figure of the mascu- 
hne body msists on two features among many, a 
charactenstic width at the shoulders and slender- 
ness m the middle Well, an objection to broad- 
ness of girth and largeness of belly — allowed only 
where they are appropriate as in sculptures of 
Ganesha or the Yakshas — ^is not pecuhar to the 
Indian aesthetic sense, an emphasis, even a pro- 
nounced emphasis on their opposites is surely 
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intelligible enough as an acstheue tradioon, 
ho^^ c\ cr some maj prefer a more reahsne and 
prosperous presentation of the human figure 
But Indian poets and authonties on art have 
g^^en in this connection the simile of the hon, 
and lo and behold Mr Archer solemnly dis- 
coursing on this image as a plain proof that the 
Indian people were onlv just out of the semi- 
sa\ age state' Itisonh too clear that the) drew the 
ideal of heroic manhood from their name jimgle, 
from thenolatiy , that is to say, from a W’orship of 
wnld beasts I presume, on the same prmaple 
and with the same stupefying mgenuitj he would 
find m Kamban’s image of the sea for the 
colour and deptli of Sita’s eyes clear endence 
of a still more primitive savager}* and barbaric 
worship of mammate nature, or m Valmiki’s 
descnption of his herome’s “eyes like wine’’, 
inadireksana, cMdence of a chronic mebnety and 
the semi-drunken mspirationof the Indian poetic 
mmd This is one example of Air Archer’s 
most tellmg pomts It is b}* no means an 
isolated though it is an extreme specimen, 
and the absurdity of that particular argument 
only bungs out the tnviahty of this manner 
of ennasm It is on a par with the common 
objection to the slim hands and feet loved of 
the Bengal pamters which one hears sometimes 
advanced as a sohd condemnation of their work 
And that can be pardoned m ^e average maa 
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who under the high dispensation of modem 
culture IS not expected to have any intelhgent 
conception about art, — the mstmctive appreaa- 
tion has been already safely killed and buried 
But What are we to say of a professed critic 
who Ignores the deeper motives and fastens 
on details m order to give them this kmd of 
sigmficance^ 

But there are more grave and important 
ob]ections mthis cntiasm, for Mr Archer turns 
also to deal with philosophy m art The whole 
basis of Indian artistic creation, perfectly con- 
saous and recogmsed m the canons, is directly 
spiritual and mtuitive Mr. Havell rightly lays 
stress on this essential distmction and speaks 
m passing of the infimte superiority of the 
method of direct perception over mtellect, an 
assertion naturally offensive to the rational- 
istic mmd, though it is now mcreasingly affirmed 
by leading western thinkers Mr Archer at once 
starts out to hack at it with a very blunt toma- 
hawk How does he deal with this cruaal 
matter^ In a way which misses the whole real 
pomt and has nothing whatever to do with the 
philosophy of art He fastens on Mr Havell’s 
couphng of the master intmtion of Buddha 
with the great mtuition of Newton and objects 
to the parallel because the two discoveries deal 
with two different orders of knowledge, one 
saentific and physical, the other mental or 
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psychic, spnitual oi philosophic in naluic. 
lie trois out fiom iis stable tlic old objec- 
tion that Newton’s intuition was only the last 
step in a long intellectual pioccss, while 
according to this positive psychologist and 
philosophic ciitic the intuitions of Buddha 
and othci Indian sages had no basis in any 
intellectual process ol any kind oi any verifi- 
able expeiience It is on the contrary the simple 
fact, well-known to all who know anything 
of the subject, that the conclusions of Buddha 
and other Indian philosopheis (I am not now 
speaking of the inspned tliought of the Ujjani- 
shads which was puie spmtual cKpcricnce 
enlightened by intuition and gnosis,) were pre- 
ceded by a very acute scrutiny of lelcvant 
psychological phenomena and a process of 
reasoning which, though certainly not lation- 
alistic, was as rational as any othci method of 
thinking He clinches his refutation by the 
sage remark that these intuitions which he 
chooses to call fantasies contiadict one another 
and thcicfoic, it seems, have no soit of value 
except then vain metaphysical subtlety Arc 
we to conclude that the patient study of pheno- 
mena, the sciupulous and rigidly vciifiablc 
intellectual icasonings and conclusions of 
Western scientists have led to no conflicting 
or contiadictory results? One could never 
imagine at this latc that the science of heredity 
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IS tom by conflicting “fantasies” or’Iiia fcjgjdV- 
ton’s “fantasies” about space and gravitaSralf 
effect on space are at thns day nj danger of 
being upset by Emstem’s “fantasies” in the 
same field It is a minor matter that Mr. 
Archer happens to be wrong m his idea of 
Buddha’s mtuition when he says that he would 
have rejected a certam Vedantic mtmtion, 
smce Buddha neither accepted nor rejected, but 
simply refused at all to speculate on the 
supreme cause His mtuition was confined to the 
cause of sorrow and the impermanence of thing s 
and the release by extmction of ego, desire 
and Sanskara, and so fer as he chose to go, his 
mtmtion of this extmction. Nirvana, and the 
Vedantic mtmtion of the supreme umty were 
the seemg of one truth of spiritual expenence, 
seen no doubt from different angles of vision 
and couched m different mtellectual forms, but 
with a common mtmtive substance The rest 
was foreign to Buddha’s ngidly practical pur- 
pose All this leads us far afield from our 
subject, but our cnuc has a remarkably 
confused mmd and to follow him is to be 
condemned to divagate. 

Thus far Mr Archer on mtmuon . This 
IS the character of his excursions on first princi- 
ples m art Is it really necessary to point out 
that a power of mmd or spirit may be the same 
and yet act differently m different fields 5 or 
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tliat a certain kind of intuition may be pre- 
pared by a long intellectual training, but that 
docs not make it a last step in an intellectual 
process, any more than the precedence of sense 
activity makes intellectual rcasomng a last step 
of sense-perception ^ The reason overtops sense 
and admits us to other and subtler ranges of 
truth, the intuition similarly overtops reason 
and admits us to a more direct and luminous 
power of truth But very obviously in the use 
of tlic intuition the poet and arust cannot pro- 
ceed precisely in the same way as the scientist 
or philosopher Leonardo da Vinci’s remark- 
able intuitions in saence and his creative intui- 
tions in art started from the same power, but 
the surrounding or subordinate mental opera- 
tions were of a different character and colour 
And m art itself there are different kinds of 
intuition Shakespeare’s seemg of hfe differs in 
its character and aids from Balzac’s or Ibsen’s, 
but the essential part of the process, that which 
makes it intuitive, is the same The Buddhis- 
tic, the Vedantic seeing of things may be equally 
powerful startmg-pomts for artistic creation, 
may lead one to the c alm of a Buddha or the 
other to the rapture dance or majestic stillness 
of Shiva, and it is quite mchfferent to the pur- 
poses of art to which of them the metaphysiaan 
may be mclmed to give a logical preference 
These are elementary notions and it is not 
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surpnsmg that one who ignores them should 
misunderstand the strong and subtle ariisuc 
creations of India 

The weakness of Mx Archer’s attack, its 
empty noise and violence and exigmty of sub- 
stance must not blmd us to the very real impor- 
tance of the mental outlook from which his 
dishke of Indian art proceeds For the outlook 
Rnd the dislike it generates are rooted m some- 
thing deeper than themselves, a whole cultural 
traimng, natural or acquired temperament and 
fundamental attitude towards existence, and 
It measures, if the immeasurable can be 
measured, the width of the gulf which till re- 
cently separated the oriental and the western 
mind and most of all the European and the 
Indian way of seemg things An mabihty to 
imderstand the motives and methods of Indian 
art and a contempt of or repulsion from it was 
almost umversal till yesterday m the mmd of 
Europe There was htde chfference m this 
regard between the average man bound by his 
customary first notions and the competent 
enne tramed to appreaate different forms of 
culture The gulf was too wide for any bndge 
of culture then built to span To the European 
mmd Indian art was a thmg barbarous, imma- 
ture, monstrous, an arrested growth from 
' humamty’s primitive savagery and mcompetent 
childhood If there has been now some change. 
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It IS (lut to iIk rtimrt ibh ••udi.lcn uiikning of 
the hoiiAiD iiid \itt' ti| I iiropciri culture, a 
piriiil shitiiiu’ even <>} the t.imlpmni from 
whicli It w.i '^custi»mci.l to ‘ct anil judge all 
tint It IV. In nittcr.ol art the vestern mind 
vas lonv bouiiii up a* m a pinon m the (Trcck 
and Rcnisecnce tradttmn modihed In a htcr 
meiitiluN V ith unl\ two side room* of escape, 
the romintic and the realistic motnes, but 
these Were onh wintts of the ■ amc building, for 
the bise was tile s mic and a common csscnual 
canon united tltcir \ arntions '1 he* con\ eniional 
superstition of the imitation of Nature as the 
first law or the limiting nilc of art governed 
even the* freest work and gave its tone to ihc 
aitisiic and critic il intelligence Ihc canons of 
wentcin artistic cieuion were held to be the 
sole valid criteni ind ever} thing else was 
regarded as primitive and half-developed or else 
strange and fantasuc and interesting onlv bv its 
curiosit} But a remarkable change has begun 
to set in, even though the old ideas still largely 
rule The prison, if not broken, has at least had 
a vv idc breach made in it, a more flcvablc vision 
and a more profound imagination hav c begun 
to superimpose themselves on tlie old ingrained 
attitude As a result, and as a contnbuting 
influence towards this change, oriental or at any 
rate Chinese and Japanese art has begun to 
command somctlnng like adequate rccogmuon. 
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But the change has not yet gone far enough 
for a thorough appreciation of the deepest and 
most characteristic spint and mspiration of 
Indian work An eye or an effort hke Mr 
HavelFs is stall rare For the most part even the 
most sympathetic criticism stops short at a 
techmcd appreaation and imagmative sym- 
pathy which tries to understand from outside and 
penetrates mto so much only of the artistic 
suggestion as can be at once seized by the new 
wider view of a more accomphshed and flex- 
ible critical mentality But ifrere is htde sign 
of the understandmg of the very well-sprmg and 
spiritual fountam of Indian artistic creation 
There is therefore still a utihty m fathommg 
the depths and causes of the divergence That 
IS espeaally necessary for the Indian min d 
Itself, for by the appreaation excited by an 
opposmg view It will be better able to understand 
Itself and espeaally to seize what is essential 
in Indian art and must be clung to m the future 
and what is an madent or a phase of growth 
and can be shed m the advance to a new creation. 
This IS properly a task for those who have them- 
selves at once the aeative msight, the technical 
competence and the seemg critical eye But 
everyone who has at all the Indian spirit and 
feeling, can at least give some accoimt of the 
mam, the central thin gs which constitute for 
liim the appeal of Indian pamtmg, sculpture 
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uui i'thiittiurt I hi‘ r ill i)i it I • h ill .Mtcmpt, 
loi u ujll I't in It .til tlk bi l .'’nil 

jii tilk iiion ol Itulim culuirL cn it. 'kL nl 

>ilklic ' if'nilii. iiKt 

Ilk trilki^in ol ut i \.iin .iitvl dt ul 
ihi'i/ wlkti u ipnort tlk 'piiii, .um, t>-.^*itMl 
luoti _ Iroin whkh i i pc ol .ihisul creation 
stilt and )ndik*' b\ the t\t(.rnil details onh 
in tlk lii’lit ol 1 iiuitc dillcrtnt 'pint, aim and 
motive Once vve iindelstand the e ential 
thmi’s, enter into the eharaeteristie va\ ml 
spun, are able to interpret the form aiul e\e- 
eutinn Irom that inner centre, ve ean ilkn sec 
how It looks m the hi;ht t'l other standpoints, 
in the lii'lu ol the' eompnriiive mind A eom- 
paratne crnic'ism has its use, but the essential 
undeistandini; must preeede n il it is to ha\e 
anv real value Hut while this is comp irativ el) 
ea‘v in the wuler and mote lleNiblc turn of 
literuure, it is, I think, more dilhcult m the 
othci arts, when the ehflercnee of spirit is deep, 
because there the .ibscnce of the mediating 
w’oid, the ncecssitv of proceeding direct lioni 
spiiit to line and lorm brings about a special 
intcnsii) and exclusive conccntralion ol aim 
and stress of execution 1 he intensit) of the 
thing dial moves the work is brought out with 
a more distinct power, but by its verv stress 
and directness allows of few accommodations 
and combined variations of appeal The thing 
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meant and the thmg done strike deep home 
mto the soul or the imagmative mmd, but 
touches It over a smaller surface and with a 
lesser multitude of pomts of contact But 
whatever the reason, it is less easy for a 
different kmd of mmd to appreaate 
The Indian min d m its natural poise finds 
It almost or qmte as difficult really, that is 
to say, spiritually to understand the arts of 
Europe, as the ordmary European mmd to enter 
mto the spmt of Indian p ainting and sculpture. 

I have seen a comparison made between a 
feminine Indian figure and a Greek Aphrodite 
which illustrates die difficulty m an extreme 
form The critic tells me that the Indian figure 
’ IS full of a strong spiritual sense — ^here of the 
very breath and bemg of devotion, an meffable 
devotion, and that is true, it is a suggestion 
or even a revelation which breaks ffirough or 
overflows the form rather than depends on the 
external work, — ^but the Greek creation can 
only awaken a sublimated carnal or sensuous 
dehght Now havmg entered somewhat mto 
the heart of meanmg of Greek sculpture, I 
can see that this is a wrong account of the 
matter The critic has got mto the real 
spirit of the Indian, but not mto the real 
spirit of the Greek work, his cntiasm from 
that moment, as a comparative appreaation, 
loses all value The Greek figure stresses no 
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aware of standing baffled and stopped by an 
irresponsive blan£iess somewhere in my bemg 
I can see the magnificence and power of 
colourmg and design, I can see the force of 
extemahsed unagmation or the spirited drama- 
tic rendermg of action, but I strive m vam to 
get out any significance below the surface or 
equivalent to the greatness of the form, except 
perhaps an madental minor suggestion here 
and fflere and that is not suffiaent for me 
When I try to analyse my failure, I find at 
first certam conceptions which conflict with my 
expectation or my own way of seemg This 
muscular Adam, the sensuous beauty of this 
Eve do not brmg home to me the mother or 
the father of the race, this dragon seems to me 
only a surly portentous beast m great danger 
of bemg lulled, not a creative embodiment 
of monstrous evil, this Christ with his massive 
body and benevolent philosophic visage almost 
offends me, is not at any rate the Christ whom 
I know But these are after all mcidental thmgs, 
what IS really the matter is that I come to 
this art with a previous demand for a kmd of 
’ vision, unagmation, emotion, significance 
which It cannot give me And not bemg so 
self-confident as to thmk that what commands 
the admiration of the greatest critics and 
artists is not admirable, I can see this and pause 
on the verge of applymg Mr Archer’s cntiasm 
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I lay stress on this psychological misunder- 
standing or want of understandmg, because 
^ It explams the attitude of the natural European 
mmrl to the great works of Indian art and puts 
on It Its right value This mmd catches only 
what is km to European effort and regards 
that too as inferior, naturally and qmte rightly 
smce the same thmg is more sincerely and 
perfectly done from a more native fountam of 
power m western work That explams the 
amazmg preference of better informed critics 
than Mr Archer for ihe^ bastard Gandharan 
sculpture to great and sincere work origmal 
and true m its umty, — Gandharan sculpture 
which IS an unsatisf^g, almost an impotent 
junction of two mcompatible motives, mcom- 
patible at least if one is not fused mto the other 
as here certainly it is not fused, — or its praise 
otherwise mcomprehensible of certam second- 
rate or third-rate creations and its tummg away 
from others noble and profound but strange to 
its conceptions Or else it seizes with apprecia- 
tion — ^but IS it really a total and a deeply 
imderstandmg appreaation'^ — on work like the 
Indo-Saracemc which though m no way akm 
to western types has yet the power at certam 
pomts to get withm the outskirts of its circle of 
aesthetic conceptions It is even so much 
struck by the Taj as to try to beheve that it 
IS the work of an Itahan sculptor, some 
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visUMiishinc gt-niiis, no iloubi who Imiianiscd 
himsw'll miraculoush m this one hour of sohtar}’ 
aLhiLVt.mi.ni. lor Iiuhi is .1 I ind ol miracles, — 
and rrobahh disd ol the c fieri for he has left 
us no oiher v ork to .idmirL Again it .admires, 
at least m Mr Archer, lavanese vork because 
ol its humanitv and even concludes Irom that 
that It IS not Indian Its essential uniij with 
Indi.m work behind the variation of manner is 
invisible to this mind because the spirit and 
inner mc.ining of Indian work is a blank to ns 
vasion and it sees on'v a form, a notation of the 
me.aiimg, which, therefore, it docs not under- 
stand and dishkcs One might just as well 
saj that the Gita written in the Devanagan 
IS a barbanc, monstrous or mcamnglcss 
ilimg, but put into some cursive character at 
once becomes not Indian, because human and 
intelligible ' 

But, ordinanly, place this mind before 
anj tlung anaent, Hindu, Buddhisuc or Vedan- 
Gc in art and it looks at it with a blank or an 
angr>' mcomprchcnsion It looks for the sense 
and docs not find any, because either it has not 
in Itself the experience and finds it difficult to 
have the imagmauon, much more the reahsa- 
Gon of what this art does really mean and 
express, or because it msists on lookmg for 
what It IS accustomed to see at home and, not 
finding that, is convmced that there is nothing 
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to see or nothing of any value Or else if there 
IS something which it could have understood. 
It does not understand because it is expressed 
m the Indian form and the Indian way. It 
looks at the method and form and finds it 
unfamiliar, contrary to its own canons, is 
revolted, contemptuous, repelled, speaks of the 
thing as monstrous, barbarous, ugly or nuU, 
passes on m a high dislike or disdam Or if it 
is overborne by some sense of unanalysable 
beauty of greatness or power it still spe^s of 
a splendid barbarism Do you want an lUu- 
mmating mstance of this blankness of compre- 
hension’ Mr Archer sees the Dhyam Buddha 
with Its supreme, its unfathomable, its infinit e 
spiritual cahn which every cultured onental mmd 
can at once feel and respond to m the depths of 
^s bemg, and he demes that there is anythmg, 
— only looped eyelids, an immobile pose and 
an msipid, by which I suppose he means a calm 
passionless face * He turns for comfort to the 
Hellemc nobility of expression of the Gandha- 
ran Buddha, or to the livmg Rabmdranadi 


• In a note Mr Archer mentions and very nghdy dis- 
coimts an absurd apology for these Buddhas, viz , that the 
greatness and spintuahty are not at all in the work, but m 
the devotion of<tiie artist' If the artist cannot put mto 
his work what was m him— and here it is notdevohon that 
is expressed,— his work is a futile abortion. But if he has 
^pr«sed what he has felt,thecapaatyto feel it must also 
be there m the mmd that looks at his work 
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Tagore more spiritual than any Buddha 
from Peshawar to Kamakura, an mept misuse 
of companson against which I imagme the 
great poet himself v.ould be the first to protest. 
There we have the total mcomprehensionj the 
blmd window, the blocked door m the nimd, 
and there too the reason why the natural 
western mentaht}* comes to In dian art with a 
demand for something other than what its cha- 
raaenstic spirit and momemtend to give, and, 
demandmg that, is not prepared to enter mto 
another kind of spiritual expenence and another 
range of creative sight, imagmative power and 
mode of self-expression 
This once understood, we can turn to the 
difference m the spirit and method of artistic 
creation which has given rise to the mutual 
mcomprehension, for that will bung us to the 
positive side of the matter All great artistic 
work proceeds from an act of mtuition, not 
really an mtellectual idea or a splendid imagina- 
tion, — ^these are only mental translations, — ^but 
a direct mtmtion of some truth of hfe or being, 
some significant form of that truth, some 
development of it m the mmd of man- And so 
far there is no difference between great Euro- 
pean md great Indian work Where then begins 
the i mm ense divergence^ It is there m 
ever3rthing else, m the object and field of the 
mtumve vision, m the method of working out 
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the Sight or suggestion, m the part taken in the 
rendering by the external form and techmque, 
m the whole way of the rendermg to the human 
mmd, even m the centre of our being to which 
the work appeals The European artist gets his 
intmtion by a suggestion from an appearance 
in life and nature or, if it starts from some thing 
m his own soul, relates it at once to an external 
support. He brmgs down that mtuition mto 
his normal mind and sets the mtellectual idea 
and the imagmation m the mtelhgence to 
clothe It with a mental stuff which will render 
Its form to the moved reason, emotion, aesthesis 
Then he missions his eye and hand to execute 
it in terms which start from a colourable 
“imitation” of life and Nature — and m ordinary 
hands too often end there — ^to get at an mter- 
pretation that really changes it mto the image 
of some thin g not outward m our own b eing 
or m umversals, bemg which was the real 
thmg seen And to that m lookmg at the work 
we have to get back through colour and hne 
and disposiuon or whatever else may be part 
of the external means, to their mentd sugges- 
tions and through them to the soul of the whole 
matter The appeal is not direct to the eye of 
the deepest self and spirit withm, but to the 
outward soul by a strong aw^emng of the 
sensuous, the vital, the emotional, the intel- 
lecmal and imagmative being, and of the 
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spiritual we get as much or as httle as 
suit Itself to and express itself through the 
outward man Life, action, passion, emotion, 
idea. Nature seen for their own sake and for 
an aesthetic dehght in them, these are the 
object and field of this creative intuition The 
something more which the Indian mmd knows 
to be be&nd these things looks out, if at all, 
from behmd many veils The direct and un- 
veiled presence of the Infimte and its god- 
heads is not evoked or thought necessary to 
the greater greatness and the highest perfection 
The theory of ancient Indian art at its 
greatest — ^and the greatest gives its character 
to the rest and throws on it something of its 
stamp and influence — ^is of another kmd. Its 
highest busmess is to disclose somethmg of 
the Self, the Infimte, the Divine to the regard 
of the soul, the Self through its expressions, 
the Infimte through its livmg finite symbols, 
the Divme through his powers Or the God- 
heads are to be revealed, luminously mter- 
preted or m some way suggested to the soul’s 
understanding or to its devotion or at the very 
least to a spiritually or religiously aesthetic 
emotion When this hieratic art comes down 
from these altitudes to the mtermediate worlds 
behind ours, to the lesser godheads or gemi. 
It still carries into them some power or some 
hmt from above And when it comes qmte 
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down to the material world and the hfe of 
man and the thmgs of external Nature, it 
does not altogether get nd of the greater vision, 
the hieratic stamp, the spiritual seeing, and in 
most good work — except m moments of relaxa- 
tion and a humorous or vivid play with the 
obvious — ^there is always somethmg more m 
which the seemg presentation^ of hfe floats as 
m an imm aterial atmosphere.* Life is seen m 
the self or m some suggestion of the infini te 
or of somethmg beyond or there is at least a 
touch and influence of these which helps to 
shape the presentation It is not that all Indian 
work reahses this ideal, there is plenty no doubt 
that falls short, is lowered, meffective or even 
debased, but it is the best and the most charac- 
tenstic influence and execution which gives its 
tone to an art and by which we must ]udge. 
Indian art m fact is identical m its spiritual 
aim and prmaple with the rest of Indian 
culture 

A seemg m the self 'accordmgly becomes 
the c^ractensnc method of the Indian artist 
and It IS directly enjomed on him by the canon. 
He has to see first in his spiritual bemg the truth 
of the thing he must express and to create its 
form m his mtumve mmd, he is not bound to 
look out first on outward life and Nature for 
his model, his authority, his rule, his teacher 
.or his fo untain of suggesUons Why should 
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has to portray, it is not usually 
hut also or more somethmg else m thesbltf^^ 
which It pomts or from which it starts or scfnie 
power behmd the action that has to enter iDto 
the spirit of his design and is often re^y the 
main thing And through the eye that looks on 
his work he has to appeal not merely to aa 
exatement of the outward soul, but to the 
inner self, antaratman One may well say that 
beyond the ordmary cultivation of the aesthe- 
tic mstmct necessary to all artistic appreciation 
there is a spiritual msight or culture needed if 
we are to enter mto the whole me aning of 
Indian artistic creation, otherwise we get only 
at the surface external thmgs or at the most at 
things only just below the surface It is an 
mtuitive and spmtual art and must be seen 
with the mtuitive and spiritual eye 

This IS the distinctive character of Indian 
art and to ignore it is to fall mto total mcom- 
prehension or mto much misunderstanding. 
Indian architecture, pamting, sculpture are 
not only mtimately one m inspiration \<^|h 
the central thmgs m Indian philosophy, reh- 
gion. Yoga, culture, but a speaally mtense 
expression of their significance There is much 
in the hterature which can be well enough 
appreaated without any very deep entry into 
these thmgs, but it is comparatively a very 
small part of what is left of the other arts, ^ 


II 

The Significance of Indian Architecture 

A RCHITECTURE3 sculpture and painting, be- 
^ cause they are the three great arts which 
appeal to the spint through the eye, are those 
too in which the sensible and the mvisible meet 
vnth me strongest emphasis on themselves and 
yet the ^eatest necessity of each other. The 
term with its insistent masses, proportions, lines, 

by their 

somethmg mtangible it has to 
rfdie sPft needs aU the possible help 
thr^inff ^ interpret itself to itseff 

^ of tt that It shall 

own ^ possible of Its 

aSd tS f ?^^oe. The art of the East 
istic or — ®®oh m Its character- 

Heal are always exceptionsy 

lockmp problem of these two mter- 

westem ^ different way The 

form arrested and attracted by the" 

Its and cannot get away froi® 

the em^^’ fo^ beauty, rests o 

St inteUectual, aesthetic suggesc^ 

confine*! naost visible ^^fst 

comines the soul m the body, it might 
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be said that for this mind form creates the 
spintj the spirit depends for its existence and 
for everjThmg it has to sa\ on the form The 
Indian attitude to the matter is at the opposite 
pole to this \aew For the Indian mmd form 
does not exist except as a creation of the spirit 
and draws all its meanmg and value jfrom the 
spirit Ever}’^ line, arrangement of mass, colour, 
shape, posture, ever}’ ph} sical suggestion, how- 
ever man}, crowded, opulent they may be, is 
&st and last a suggestion, a hmt, tery often 
a s}’mbol which is in its mam function a sup- 
port for a spiritual emotion, idea, image that 
agam goes beyond itself to the less d^nable, 
but more powerfully sensible reahty of the 
spirit which has exated these movements m 
the aesthetic mmd and passed through them 
mto significant shapes 

This charactenstic attitude of the Indian 
reflective and creative mmd necessitates m our 
Yiew*^ of Its creations an effort to get beyond at 
once to the mner spint of the reaht}’^ it ex- 
presses and see from it and not from outside. 
And m fact to start from the ph}’sical details 
and their synthesis appears to me qmte the 
WTong way to look at an Indian work of art 
The orthodox style of western cnnasm seems 
to be to dw’ell scrutmismgly on the tedmique, 
on form, on the obvious stor}’^ of the form, 
'and then pass to some appreaation of beautiful 
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or imp ressive emotion and idea. It is only m 
some deeper and more sensitive mmds that we 
get beyond that depth mto profounder thmgs 
A crmasm of that kmd apphed to Indian art 
leaves it barren or poor of significance. Here 
the only right way is to get at once through a 
total mtuitive or revelatory impression or by 
some meditative dwelhng on the whole^ dhydna 
m the technical Indian term, to the spiritual 
meanmg and atmosphere, mike ourselves one 
with that as completely as possible, and then 
only the helpful me anin g and value of all the 
rest comes out with a complete and revealmg 
force For here it is the spirit that carries 
the form, while m most western art it is the 
form that carries whatever tiiere may be of 
spmt The stnkmg phrase of Epictetus recurs 
to the mmd m which he describes man as a 
htde soul carrymg a corpse, psuchanon ei 
hastazon nehron The more ordinary western 
outlook is upon animate matter carrymg m 
Its hfe a modicum of soul But the seemg of 
the Indian mmd and of Indian art is that of 
a p^eat, a limitless self and spmt, mahdn dtmd, 
wmch carries to us m the sea of its presence 
a hvmg shape of itself, small m comparison to 
ite own infimty, but yet suffiaent by the power 
that informs this symbol to support some 
aspect of that infimte’s self-expression It is 
therefore essential that we should look here 
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not sole!}' with the physical eye unformed by 
the reason and the aesthetic imagmationj but 
make the physical seemg a passage to the 
opemng of the inner spiritual eye and a moved 
commumon in the soul A great oriental work 
of art does not easily reved its secret to one 
who comes to it solely m a mood of aesthetic 
curiosity or with a considermg critical objective 
mindj still less as the cultivated and mterested 
tourist passing among strange and foreign 
tWgs, but It has to be seen in lonehness, m 
the sohtude of one’s self, m moments when 
one IS capable of long and deep meditation and 
as little weighted as possible with the conven- 
tions of matenal life That is why the Japanese 
with their fine sense m these thin gs, — a sense 
which modem Europe with her assault of 
crowded art gallenes and over-pictured walls 
aeems to have quite lost, though perhaps I am 
wrong, and those are the nght conditions for 
display of European art, — ^have put their tem- 
ples and their Buddhas as often as possible 
away on mountains and in distant or seduded 
scenes of Nature and avoid hvmg with great 
pamtmgs m the crude hours of daily life, but 
keep Aem by preference m such a way 
that their undisputed suggestion can sink 
into the mmd m its finer moments or 
apart where they can go and look at them m a 
treasured secrecy when the soul is at leisure 
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firom life. That is an indication of the utmost 
value pomtmg to the nature of the appeal made 
by eastern art and the nght way and mood 
for looking at its creations 
Indian architecture especially demands this 
kmd of inner study and this spiritual self- 
idenufication with its deepest meamng and 
will not otherwise reveal itself to us. The 


secular buildmgs of anaent India, her palaces 
and places of assembly and avic edifices have 
not outhved the ravage of time, what remams 
to us IS mostly something of the great mountam 
and cave temples, somethmg too of the temples 
of her anaent aties of the plams, and for the 
test we have the fanes and shrmes of her 
later times, whether situated m temple aties_ 
^d places of pilgrimage like Snrangam and" 
I'^Khwaram or m her great once regal towns 
iiKe Madura, when the temple was ifie centre 
ot life It IS then the most hieratic side of a 
3tt that remams to us These sacred 
goings are the signs, the architectural self- 
^jttession of an anaent spiritual and rehgious 
^ Ignore the spiritual suggestion, the 
®^oificauce,themeanmg of the symbols 
an .1 look only with the rational 

aesthetic mmd, and it is vam to 

be rom ®PP^®®®tion of this art And it has to 
“cmbered too that the rehgious spint 
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here IS something quite different from the 
sense of European religions, and even 
mediaeval Christianity, especially as now looked 
at by the modern European mind which has 
gone through the two great crises of the 
Renascence and recent secularism, will not 
in spite of Its oriental origin and aflimtics be 
of much real help To bring m into the artistic 
look on an Indian temple occidental memoiies 
or a comparison with Gieek Parthenon or 
Italian church or Duomo or Campanile or 
even the great Gothic cathedrals of mediaeval 
France, though these have in them something 
much nearer to the Indian mentality, is to 
intrude a fatally foreign and disturbing clement 
or standard in the mind But this consciously 
or else subconsciously is what almost every 
European mind docs to a greater or less degree, 
— and It IS here a pernicious immixture, for 
It subjects the work of a vision that saw the 
immeasurable to the tests of an eye that dwells 
only on measure 

Indian sacred architecture of whatever date, 
style or dedication goes back to something 
timclcssly ancient and now outside India almost 
wholly lost, something which belongs to ihc 
past, and yet it goes forward too, though this 
the rationalistic mind will not easily admit, to 
something which will return upon us and is 
already bcginmng to return, something wluch 
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belongs to the future. And Indian temple, to 
whatever godhead it may be built, is m its 
inmost reahty an altar raised to the divme Self, 
a house of the Cosmic Spirit, an appeal and 
aspiration to the Infimte As that and m the 
light of that seemg and concepaon it must m 
the&st place be understood, andeverythmg else 
must be seen m that setting and that hght, 
and then only can there be any real under- 
standing No artistic eye however alert and 
sensible 4nd no aesthetic mmd however full 
and sensitive can arrive at that understandmg, 
if It IS attached to a HeUemsed concepticn of 
rational beauty or shuts itself up m a materia- 
hsed or intellectual interpretation and fails to 
open Itself to the great thmgs here meant by 
a kmdred close response to some touch of the 
cosmic consciousness, some revelation of the 
greater spiritual self, some suggestion of the 
Infimte These thmgs, the spiritual self, the 
cosmic spirit, the Infinite, are not rational, 
but suprarationsd, eternal presences, but to the 
mtellect only words, and visible, sensible, near 
only to an mtuition and revelation m our 
mmost sdves An art which starts from them 
as a first concqmon can only give us what it 
l^s to give, their touch, their nearness, their 
self-disclosure, through some respondmg mtiii- 
tion and revdation in us, m our own soul, 
our own self It is this winch one must come 
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to It to find and not demand from it 
satisfaction of some quite other seekmg 
some very different turn of imagmation 
more limited superfiaal significance 
This IS the first truth of Indian architec 
and Its sigmficance which demands empl 
and It leads at once to the answer to cej 
very common misapprehensions and object 
All art reposes on some umty and all its de 
whether few and spanng or lavish and croi 
and full, must go back to that umty and 
Its sigmficance, otherwise it is not art 
we find our western cntic telhng us wit 
assurance which would be stupefymg if 
did not see how naturally it arose, thj 
Indian architecture there is no umty, whn 
as much as to say that tliere is here no £ 
art at all, but only a skill in the execu 
of crowded and unrelated details We 
told even by otherwise sympathetic jud^ 
that there is an overloading of ornament a 
detail which, however beautiful or splend 
m itself, stands in the way of umty, an attemj 
to load every rift with ore, an absence of calm 
no unfilled spaces, no rehef to the eye Mr 
Archer as usual carnes up the adverse critiasm 
to Its extreme clamorous top notes, his hea\'ily 
shotted phrases are all a continuous msistence 
on this one theme The great temples of the 
South of India are, he allows, marvels of 
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massive construction He seems by the way 
to have a rooted objection to massiveness m 
architecture or great massed effects m sculpture, 
regardless of dieir appropnateness or need, 
although he admits them m hterature Still 
this much there is and with it a sort of titamc 
impressiveness, but of umty, clarity, nobihty 
there is no trace This observation seems to 
my judgment sufficiently contradictory, smce 
I do not understand how there can be a marvel 
of construction, whether hght or massive, 
without any unity,— but here is not even, it 
seems, a trace of it — or a mighty impressive- 
ness without any greatness or nobihty whatever, 
even allowmg this to be a Titamc and not an 
Olympian nobleness He tells us that every- 
thing IS ponderous, everythmg here over- 
wrought and the most promment features 
swanmng, wnthmg with contorted semi-human 
figures are as senseless as any thing m archi- 
tecture How, one might ask, does he know 
that they are senseless, when he practically 
admits that he has made no attempt to find 
what IS their sense, but has simply assumed 
from the self-satisfied suffiaency of his own 
admitted ignorance and feilure to understand 
, that there cannot be any meamng And the 
whole thmg he charactenses as a monstrosity 
built byRakshasas, ogres, demons, agigantesque 
barbansm The northern buildings find a 
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and a sparing use of detail and arcumstance 
or even the Gothic unity got by castmg every- 
thing into the mould of a smgle spiritual aspi- 
ration, IS not there And the greater umty that 
really is there can never be arnved at at all, if 
the eye begins and ends by dwelhng on form 
and detail and ornament, because it then be 
obsessed by these thmgs and find it difl&cult 
to go beyond to the umty which all this m its 
totahty serves not so much to express m itself, 
but to fill It with that which comes out of it and 
reheve its oneness by multitude An origmal 
oneness, not a combmed or synthetic or an 
effected umty, is that from which this art 
begms and to which its work when fimshed 
returns or rather fives m it as m its self and 
natural atmosphere Indian sacred architec- 
ture constantly represents the greatest oneness 
of the self, the cosmic, the infimte m the immen- 
sity of Its world-design, the multitude of its 
features of self-expression, laksana, (yet the 
oneness is greater than and independent of 
their totality and m itself indefinable), and 
all Its starting-point of umty m conception. 
Its mass of design and immensity of matenal. 
Its crowding abundance of significant orna- 
ment and detail and its return towards oneness 
are only mtelligible as necessary arcumstances 
of this poem, this epic or this lync — ^for there 
arc smaller structures which are such lyncs 
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— of the Infinite The western mentahty, 
except in those who are coming or retum- 
mg, since Europe had once somethmg of 
this cult in her own way, to this vision, may 
find It difficult to appreciate the truth and 
meaning of such an art, which tries to figure 
existence as a whole and not in its pieces, but 
I would mvite those Indian mmds who are 
troubled by these critiasms or partly or tempo- 
rarily overpowered by the western way of see- 
mg things, to look at our architecture in die 
hght of this conception and see whether all 
but mmor objections do not vanish as soon as 
the real me aning makes itself felt and gives 
body to the first mdefinable impression and 
emotion which we expenence before the greater 
constructions of the Indian builders 
To appreciate this spintual-aesthetic truth 
of Indian architecture, it will be best to 
look first at some work where there is not the 
comphcation of surroundmgs now often out 
of harmony with the buildmg, outside even 
those temple towns which still retam their 
dependence on the sacred motive, and rather 
m some place where there is room for a free 
background of Nature I have before me two 
prmts which can well serve the purpose, a 
temple at Kalahasti, a temple at Sinhachalam, 
two buildmgs entirely different m treatment 
and yet one m the ground and the umversal 
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motive The straight way here is not to detach 
the temple from its surroundmgs, but to see it 
m umty with the sky and low-lymg landscape 
or with the sky and hills around and feel the 
thmg common to both, the construction and 
Its environment, the reality m Nature, the rea- 
hty expressed m the work of art The oneness 
to which this Nature aspires m her mconsaent 
self-creation and m which she hves, the one- 
ness to which the soul of man uplifts itself m 
his consaous spiritual upbuildmg, 'his labour 
of aspiration here expressed m stone, and m 
which so upbuilt he and his work hve, are the 
same and the soul-motive is one Thus seen 
this work of man seems to be somethmg which 
has started out and detached itself agamst the 
power of the natural world, somethmg of the 
one common aspiration m both to the same 
mfimte spint of itself, — ^the mconsaent uplook 
and agamst it the strong smgle rehef of the 
self-conscient effort and success of findmg 
One of these buildmgs climbs up bold, massive 
m projection, up-piled m the greamess of a 
forceftd but sure ascent, preservmg its range 
and Ime to the last, the other soars from the 
strength of its base, m the grace and emotion 
of a curvmg mass to a rounded summit and 
crownmg symbol There is m both a constant, 
subtle yet pronounced lessenmg from the base 
towards the top, but at each stage a repetiuon 
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of the same form, the same multiphaty of 
insistence, the same crowded fullness and in- 
dented relief, but one mamtams its multiple 
endeavour and mdication to the last, the other 
ends in a smgle sign To find the significance 
we have first to feel the oneness of the infimty 
m which this nature and this art live, then see 
this thronged expression as the sign of the 
infimte multiphaty which fills this oneness, 
see m the regular lessemng ascent of the edifice 
the subtler and subtler return from the base on 
earth to the ongmal umty and seize on the 
symbohc mdication of its close at the top 
Not absence of umty, but a tremendous umty 
is revealed Remterpret mtimately what this 
representation means m the terms of our own 
spmtual self-existence and cosmic bemg, and 
we have what these great bmlders saw m them- 
selves and reared m stone All objections, 
once we have got at this identity in spintual 
expenence, fall away and show themselves to 
be what they really are, the utterance and cavil 
of an impotent misunderstanding, an msuffi- 
aent apprehension or a complete failure to see 
To appreciate the detail of Indian architecture 
IS easy when the whole is thus seen and known, 
otherwise, it is impossible 
This method of interpretation apphes, how- 
ever different the construction and the nature 
of the rendermg, to all Dravidian architecture. 
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not only to the nughty temples^ or tar-spread 
fame, but to unknown roadsilie 
small towns, which are’ only a 
tion of the same theme, a satisfied suggestiOff“ 
here, but the greater buildmgs a grandiose 
fulfilled aspiration The architectural language 
of the north is of a different kmd, there is 
another basic style, but here too the same spi- 
ritual, meditative, mtmtive method has to be 
used and we get at the same result, an aesthe- 
tic mterpretation or suggestion of the one 
spiritual experience, one m all its complexity 
and diversity, which founds the umty of the 
mfimte variations of Indian spiritualty and 
regions feehng and the realised umon of the 
human self wiffi the Divme This is the umty 
too of all the creations of this hieratic art The 
different styles ;and motives arrive at or express 
that umty m different ways The objection 
that an excess of throngmg detail and ornament 
ludes, impairs or breaks up the umty, is 
advanced only because the eye has made the 
rmstake of dwellmg on the detail first without 
relation to this origmal spiritual oneness, which 
has first to be fixed m an intimate spmtual 
seemg and umon and then all else seen m 
that vision and expenence When we look on the 
multiphcity of the world, it is only a ciowded 
plurality that we can find and to arrive at 
imity we have to reduce, to suppress what we 
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have seen or sparingly select a few indications 
or to be satisfied with the unity of this or that 
separate idea, experience or imagination, 
but when we have realised the self, the infimte 
umty and look back on the multiphcity of the 
worlds then we find that oneness able to bear 
all the infimty of vanation and circumstance 
we can crowd mto it and its umty remains 
unabndged by even the most endless self- 
multiphcation of its informing creation We 
find the same thing m lookmg at this architec- 
ture The wealth of ornament, detail, circum- 
stance m Indian temples represents the infinite 
variety and repetition of the worlds, — ^not our 
world only, but all the planes, — suggests the 
infini te multiphaty m the infini te oneness It 
IS a matter of our own expenence and fullness 
of vision how much we leave out or brmg m, 
whether we express so much or so little or 
attempt as in the Drav-idian style to give the 
impression of ateemmg mexhausnble plemtude 
The largeness of this umty is base and contment 
enough for any superstructure or content of 
multitude 

To condemn this abundance as barbarous 
IS to apply a foreign standard Where after all 
are weboimd to chaw the hne^ To the pure 
classical taste Shakespeare’s art once appeared 
great but barbarous for a similar reason, — 
one remembers the Galhc descnption of him 
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as a drunken barbarian of genius, — ^his artistic - 
unity non-existent or spoilt by crowding tro- 
pical vegetation of inadait and character, his 
teeming imagmations violent, exaggerated, 
sometimes bizarre, monstrous, without sym- 
metry, proportion and all the other lucid 
unities, hghtnesses, graces loved by the classic 
mmd That mmd might say of his work m 
language like Mr Archer’^ that here there is 
mdeed a Titamc gemus, a mass of power, but 
of umty, clarity, classic nobihty no trace, but 
rather an entire absence of lucid grace and 
hghtness and restramt, a profusion of wild 
ornament and an imagmative not without 
law or measure, stramed figures, distorted 
positions and gestures, no digmty, no fine, 
just, rationally natural and beautiful classic' 
movement and pose But even 'the stnctest 
Latm mind has now got over its objections to 
the "splendid barbansm” of Shakespeare and 
can understand that here is a fuller, less spar- 
mg and exiguous vision of life, a greater mtui- 
tive umty than the formal unities of the 
classic aesthesis But the Indian vision of the 
world and existence was vaster and fuller 
than Shakespeare’s, because it embraced not 
merely life, but all bemg, not merely humamty, 
but aU the worlds and ^ Nature and cosmos 
The European mmd not havmg arnved except 
in mdividuals at any close, direct, msistent 
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realisation of the unity of the infinite self 
or the cosmic consaousness peopled With 
Its infimte multiphaty, is not driven to express 
these things, cannot understand or put up 
with them when they are expressed in this 
oriental art, speech and style and object to it 
as the Latm mind once objected to Shakes- 
peare Perhaps the day is not distant when it 
will see and understand and perhaps even 
itself try to express the same thmgs m another 
language 

The objection that the crowding detail allows 
no calm, gives no relief or space to the eye, 
falls under the same headmg, sprmgs from the 
same root, is urged from a different expenence 
and has no vahdity for the Indian expenence 
For this umty on which aU is upborne, carries 
in Itself the infimte space and calm of the 
spmtual reahsation, and there is no need for 
other unfilled spaces or tracts of calm of a 
lesser more superfiaal kmd The eye is here 
only a way of access to the soul, it is to that 
that there is the appeal, and if the soul hving 
m this realisation or dwelhng under the influ- 
ence of this aesthetic impression needs any 
rehef, it is not from the madence of hfe and 
form, but from the immense madence of that 
vastness of mfinity and tranquil silence, and 
that can only be given by its opposite, by an 
abundance of form and detail and hfe As for 
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the objection in regard to Dravidian architec- 
ture to Its massiveness and its Titamc construc- 
tion, the precise spiritual effect mtended could 
not be given otherwise, for the infimte, the 
cosmic seen as a whole m its vast manifesta- 
tion IS Titamc, is mighty m matenal and power. 
It IS other and qmte different thmgs also, but 
none of these are absent from Indian construc- 
tion The great temples of the north have 
often m spite of Mr' Archer’s dictum, a sm^ar 
grace m then power, a lummous hghmess 
rehevmg then mass and strength, a nch deli- 
cacy of beauty m then ornate frllness It is 
not mdeed the Greek hghtness, clanty or 
naked nobleness, nor is it exclusive, but comes 
m m a fine blending of opposites which is m 
the very spirit of the Indian rehgious, philo- 
sophical and aesthetic mmd Nor are these 
things absent from many Dravidian buildmgs, 
though m certam styles they are boldly sacri- 
ficed or only put mto mmor madents, — one 
mstance of the kind Mr Archer rejoices m as an 
oasis m the desert of this to him unmtelligible 
mass of might and greatness, — ^but m ei^er 
case suppressed so that the fullness of solemn 
and grandiose effect may have a complete, an 
^ undimimshed expression 
i I need not deal with adverse stnctures of 

a more msigmficant kmd, — such as the dishke of 
the Indian form of the arch and dome, because 
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they are not the radiating arch and dome of other 
styles That is only an intolerant refusal to 
admit the beauty of unaccustomed forms It is 
legitimate to prefer one’s own things, those to 
which our mmd and nature have been tramed, 
but to condemn other art and effort because it 
also prefers its own way of arnvmg at beauty, 
greatness, self-expression, is a narrowness which 
witli the growth of a more cathohc culture ought 
to disappear But there is one comment on 
Dravidian temple architecture which is worth 
noting because it is made by others than Mr 
Archer and his kmd Even a sympathetic mind 
like Professor Geddes is impressed by some 
sense of a monstrous effect of terror and gloom 
in these mighty buildings Such expressions 
are astomshmg to an Indian mmd because 
terror and gloom are conspicuously absent from 
the feelmgs aroused in it by its rehgion, art or 
hterature In the rehgion they are rarely 
awakened and only m order to be immediately 
healed and, even when they come, are always 
sustamed by the sense of a supporting and 
helpmg presence, an eternal greamess and 
calm or love or Delight behind, the very god- 
dess of destruction is at the same time the com- 
passionate and lovmg Mother, the austere 
Maheswara, Rudra, is also Shiva, the aus- 
picious, Asutosha, the refuge of men The 
Indian thinkmg and rehgious mind looks wildi 
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calm, Without shrinking or repulsion, with an 
understanding bom of its agelong effort at 
identity and oneness, at all that meets it m the 
stupendous spectacle of the cosmos And even 
Its ascetiasm, its turning from the world, 
which-begms not m terror and gloom, but m 
a sense of vamty and fatigue, or of somethmg 
higher, truer, happier than hfe, soon passes 
beyond any element of pessimistic sadness 
mto the rapture of the eternal peace and bhss 
Indian secular poetry and drama is throughout 
nch, vital and joyous and there is more tragedy, 
terror, sorrow and gloom packed mto any few 
pages of European work than we can finrj 
m the whole mass of Indian hterature It does 
not seem to me that Indian art is at all different 
m this respect from the rehgion and hterature 
The western mmd is here thrustmg m its own 
habitual- reactions upon things m the mdige- 
nous conception m which they have no proper 
place Mark the cunous misreading of the 
dance of Shiva as a dance of Death or Des- 
truction, whereas, as anybody ought to be able 
to see who looks upon the Nataraja, it expresses 
on the contrary the rapture of the cosmic 
dance with the profundities behind of the un- 
moved eternal and infimte bhss So too the 
figure of Kah which is so ternbJe to 
European eyes is, as we know, the Mother of 
the umverse accepting this fierce aspect of 
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destruction in order to slay the Asurasj the 
powers of evil in man and the world There are 
other strands in this feeling m the western 
mind which seem to sprmg from a dislike of . 
any thin g uplifted far beyond the human mea- 
sure and others agam m which we see a subtle 
surviv'al of the Greek limi tation, the fear, gloom 
and aversion with which the sunny terrestnal 
Hellemc mmd commonly met the idea of the 
beyond, the limitless, the unknown, but that 
reaction has no place in Indi an mentahty And 
as for the strangeness or formidable aspect of 
certam unhuman figures or the conception of 
demons or RaKshasas, it must be remembered 
that the Indian aesmetic mmd deals not only 
with the earth but with psychic planes m which 
these things exist and ranges freely among them 
without bemg overpowered because it carries 
everywhere the stamp of a large confidence m 
the strength and the ommpresence of the 
Self or the Divme 

I have dwelt on Hindu and espeaally on 
Dravidian architecture because the latter is the 
most fiercely attacked as the most uncompro- 
mismgly foreign to European taste But a word 
too may be said about Indo-Moslem architec- 
ture I am not concerned to defend any rlaim 
for the purely indigenous o rigin of its features 
It seems to me that here the Indian mmd 
has taken m much from the Arab and Persian 
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imagination and in certain mosques and tombs 
I seem to find an impress of the robust and 
bold Afghan and Moghul temperament, but 
It remams clear enough that it is still on the 
whole a typically Indian cieation with the 
peculiar Indian gift The richness of decora- 
tive skill and imagmation has been turned to 
the uses of another style, but it is the same 
skill which we find m the northern Hmdu 
temples, and m the ground we see, however 
toned down, somethmg sometimes of the old 
epic mass and power, but more often that 
lync grace which we see developing before the 
Mahomedan advent m the mdigenous sculp- 
ture,— as m the schools of the North-East and 
of Java,— and sometimes a blendmg of the two 
motives The modification, the tonmg down 
sets the average European mmd at ease and 
secures its suffrage But what is it that it so 
much admires’ Mr Archer tells us at first 
that It is Its rational beauty, rei^ement and 
grace, normal, fair, refreshing after the mons- 
trous not of Hmdu Yogic halluanation and 
mghtmare That description winch might have 
been wntten of Greek art, seems to me gro- 
tesquely mapphcable. Immediately afterwards 
he harps on qmte another and an mcompauble 
phrase, and calls it a fairy-land of exquisite 
architecture A rational fairy-land is a wonder 
which may perhaps be hereafter discovered 
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by some strange mtertwming of the nineteenth 
and twenoedi centur} minds, but I do not 
think It has jet existed on earth or in the 
heavens Not rational but magical beauty satis- 
fying and enchantmg to some deeper qmte 
suprarational aesthetic soul m us is the inex- 
pressible charm of these creations But still 
where does the magic touch our cntic’ He 
tells us m a rapt journalistic style It is the 
exquisite marble traceries, the beautiful domes 
and mmarets, the stately halls of sepulture, 
the marvellous loggias and arcades, the magm- 
ficent plmths and platforms, the majestic 
gateways, et cetera And is this then all? Only 
Sie charm of an outward material luxury and 
magnificence’ Yes, Mr Archer agam tells 
us that we must be content here with a visual 
sensuous beauty without any moral suggestion 
And that helps him to bring m the sentence 
of destructive condemnation without which 
he could not feel happy m dealing with Indian 
things this Moslem architecture suggests not 
only unbridled luxury, but efifemmacy and 
decadence' But m that case, whatever its 
beauty, it belongs entirely to a secondary 
plane of amstic creation and cannot rank 
with the great spiritual aspirations m stone of 
the Hmdu builders 

I do not demand “moral suggestions” 
firom architecture, but is it true that there is 
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nothmg hut a sensuous outward grace and 
beamy and luxury m these IndS-MosSn 
buildings It is not at all true of theXro? 
tenwc greater work The Ta, is not maeW a 
semuous reminiscence of an imperial am^n, „ 
a &iy enchantment hewn 
lucent quarries, but the eternal drem o^ ?“ ® 
s^ves death The great 
body often a rehgious aspiration lifted to 
noble austenty which supports and is not 

¥he ®"\°"dinated ornament Sid «aS’ 
The tombs reach beyond death to the 

^d joy of Paradise The buildings of pSeSu? 

Sikn are not monuments of an effemmar 
bixiraous decadence, -an absurd dSS 
for the mmd of the time of Akbar — 

lay hold upon but do not wallow on the 
There is not here mdeed the vaS sm^i 
content of the earher Indian mmd hS 
Still an Indian mmd which m these 
creations absorbs the West Aswn 
and lays stress on the sensuous a<j hlf?® 
poetry of KahdasarbST^? t f 

“tmSugTmfc ft- 

of the -dfe'SfaSdr ^^SSS!s'’S 

S™? tS thefeoHe 

isuotthcre, butotfir elemlrnffi 
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by Indian culture and gaming on it since the 
classical times are here brought out under a new 
influence and are still penetrated with some 
radiant glow of a superior lustre 
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The Significance of Indian Sculpture 

T he sculpture and painting of ancient 
India have recently been rehabihtated with 
a surpnsing suddenness m the eyes of a more 
cultivated European cntiasm m the course of 
that rapid opemng of the western mind 
to the value of oriental thought and creation 
which IS one of the most si^uficant signs of 
a change that is yet only m its be ginning 
There have even been here and there mmds 
of a fine perception and profound ongmahty 
who have seen m a return to the ancient and 
persistent freedom of oriental art, its refusal 
to be shackled or debased by an imitative 
reahsm, its fidehty to the true theory of art 
as an mspired mterpretation of the deeper ^oul 
values of existence hfted beyond servitude 
to the outsides of Nature, the right way to 
the regeneration and hberation of the aesthetic 
and creative nmid of Europe And actually, 
although much of Western art runs still along 
the old grooves, much too of its most original 
recent creation has elements or a gmding 
direction which bnngs it nearer to the eastern 
mentahty and understandmg It might then be 
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possible for us to leave it at that and wait for 
time to deepen this new vision and vmdicate 
more fully the truth and greatness of the art 
of India 

But we are concerned not only with the 
cntical estimation of our art by Europe, but 
much more nearly with the evil effect of the 
earlier depreciation on the Indian mind which 
has been foi a long time side-tracked off its 
true road by a foreign, an angliased education 
and, as a result, vulgarised and falsified by 
the loss of Its own true centre, because this 
hampers and retards a sound and hvmg revival 
of artistic taste and culture and stands m the 
way of a new age of creation 'It was only a few 
years ago that the mmd of educated India— 
“educated” without an atom of real culture 
— ^accepted contentedly the vulgar Enghsh 
estimate of our sculpture and p ainting as 
ilndeveloped inferior art or even a mass of 
monstrous and abortive miscreation, and 
though that has passed and there is a great 
change, there is still very common a heavy 
weight of secondhand ocadental notions, a 
bluntness or absolute lacking of aesthetic 
taste,’*' a failure to appreciate, and one stiU 

*For example, one still reads with a sense of despairing 
stupefacUon “cridasm” that speaks of Ravi Varma and 
Abamndranath Tagore as artistic creators of different 
styles, but an equal power and genius • 
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comes sometimes across a stram of blatantly 

depreaates Jl^at 
s o^y what 

S canons And the 

Sit/. ^ European cnticism contmues to 
have some weight with us^ because the lack 
£ aesthetic or mdeed of ?ed tStS 
m out present systa^ rfedmmS 

ac& M 'S“”^ nnchscnmmatmg recep- 
lacies, so that we are ready to take the nnn 

cSaK“T IS; 

m these "tlm^Se^^TC “'’5?”'^ because 

Dve aesthetic tnteIIitre«L‘*’ ^ tramed or sensi- 
to the averirf y^^ familiar 

tuated to a s?st^1-2?^ untutored or habi- 

The work o? Sov^nS values, 

understanding of ourSf® ^ inward 

present self 4d our 

in Its commencement future — is only 

pe^le "'^''^^ent for the majonty of our 

value we S? 

tion to a foram ^ sub)ec- 

ureign outlook and see our sculpiire 
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and painUng, as I Lave already suggested abo 
our architecture, in the light of its own profoui 
mtenuon and greatness of spirit When we so lot 
at It, we shall be able to see that tlie sculptu, 
of ancient and mediaeval India claims its plai 
on the very highest levels of artistic achievcmcn 
I do not luiow where we shall find a sculptur. 
art of a more profound intention, a greater spin 
a more consistent skill of achievement Infc 
nor work there is, work that fails or succeed 
only partially, but take it in its whole, in th> 
long persistence of its excellence, m the numbe 
of Its masterpieces, in the power with which i 
renders the soul and the mind of a people, anc 
we shall be tempted to go further and claiir 
for It a first place The art of sculpture hat 
indeed flouiished supremely only in ancient 
countries where it was conceived against its 
natural background and support, a great archi- 
tecture Egypt, Greece, India take the premier 
rank in this land of creauon Mediaeval and 
modern Europe produced nothing of tlie same 
mastery, abundance and amphtude, while on 
the contrary in painting later Europe has done 
much and richly and with a prolonged and 
constantly renewed inspiration The difference 
arises from the different land of mentality 
required by tlie two arts The material in 
wmch we work makes its own peculiar demand 
on the creative spirit, lays down its own natural 
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of line can come in upon dus basis, but if it 
entirely replaces the ongmal dharma of the 
material, that means tliat the spirit of the sta- 
tuette has come into the statue and we may be 
sure of an approachmg decadence Hellenic 
sculpture foUowmg this hne passed from the 
greatness of Phidias through the soft self- 
mdulgence of Praxiteles to its dechne A later 
Europe has failed for the most part m sculp- 
ture, in spite of some great work by mdividuals, 
an Angelo or- a Rodm, because it played 
externally with stone and bronze, took them as 
a medium for the representation of life and 
could not find a suffiaent basis of profound 
vision or spiritual motive In Egypt and m 
India, on the contrary, sculpture preserved its 
power of successful creation through several 
great ages The earhest recently discovered 
work m India dates back to the fifUi century 
B C and is already fully evolved with an evi- 
dent history of consummate previous creation 
behind it, and the latest work of some lugh value 
comes down to withm a few centuries from our 
oum time An assured history of two millen- 
mums of accomphshed sculptural creation is 
a rare and significant feet m the life of a 
people 

This greatness and continuity of Indian 
sculpture is due to the close connection between 
the rehgious and philosophical and the aesthetic 
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mind of the people Its survival into times 
not far ftom ns was possible because of the 
survivd of the cast of me antique mind m that 
philosophy and rehgion, a mind femihar with 
eternal things, capable of cosmic vision, havmg 
Its roots of thought and seemg m the profim- 
dities of the sotil, m the most mtimate, preg- 
nant and abidmg experiences of the human 
spint The spirit of this greatness is mdeed at 
the opposite pole to the perfection withm 
limits, the luad nobihty or the vital fineness 
and physical grace of Hellemc (^eation in 
stone And smce the favourite tnck of Mr. 
Archer and his kmd is to throw the Hellemc 
ideal constantly m our face, as if sculpture 
must be either governed by the Greek standard 
or worthless, it is as well to take note of the 
meamng of the difference The earher and 
more archaic Greek style had mdeed somethmg 
in It which looks like a reminiscent touch of a 
first creative ongm ftom Egypt and the Onent, 
but there is already there the govemmg con- 
ception which determined the Greek aesthesis 
and has dommated the later mmd of Europe, 
the wiU to combine some kmd of expression of 
an inner truth with an ideahsmg imitation of 
external Nature The bnlhance, beauty and 
nobihty of the work which was accomphshed, 
was a very great and perfect thmg, but it is idle 
to maintain that that is the sole possible method 
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or the one permanent and natural law of 
artistic creation Its highest greatness subsisted 
only so long — and it was not for very long — 
as a certam satisfjnng balance was struck 
and constandy maintamed between a fine, but 
not very subtle, opulent or profound spiritual 
suggestion and an outward physical harmony 
of nobiht)' and grace A later work achieved 
a brief miracle of ^^tal suggestion and sensuous 
ph} sical grace with a certam power of express- 
mg the spint of beauty m Ae mould of the 
senses, but dus once done, there was no more 
to see or create For the curious turn which 
impels at the present day the modem mmd to 
return to spiritual Msioii through a fiction of 
exaggerated reahsm which is really a pressure 
upon the form of dungs to jneld the secret of 
the spirit m life and matter, was not open to the 
classic temperament and mtelhgence And it 
is surety time for us to see, as is now by many 
admitted, that an acknowledgment of the 
greatness of Greek art m its own pro\’mce 
ought not to prevent the plam perception of 
the rather strait and narrow bounds of that 
proimice What Greek sculpture expressed was 
fine, gracious and noble, but what it did not 
express and could not by the limitations of its 
canon hope to attempt, was considerable, was 
i mmen se m possibihty, was that spiritual depth 
-—and extension which the human mmd needs 
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for Its larger and deeper self-expeiience And 
- just this IS the greatness of Indian sculpture 
that It expresses in stone and bronze what the 
Greek aesthetic min d could not conceive or 
express and embodies it with a profound 
understandmg of its right conditions and a 
native perfection 

The more anaent sculptural art of India 
embodies m visible form what the Upamshads 
threw out mio mspired thought and the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana portrayed by the word 
m hfe This sculpture like the architecture 
sprmgs from spiritual re^sation, and what 
it creates and expresses at its greatest is the 
spint m form, the soul in body, this or that 
hvmg soul power m the drnne ci the human, the 
umversal and cosmic mdividuahsed m sugges- 
tion but not lost m mdividuahty, the imper- 
sonal supportmg a not too msistent play of 
personahty, the abidmg moments of the eter- 
nal, the presence, the idea, the power, the calm 
or potent dehght of the spirit in its actions and 
creations And over •all the art somethmg of 
this intention broods and persists and is sug- 
gested even wheie it does not dominate the 
min d of the sculptor And therefore as in the 
architecture so m tlic sculpture, we have to 
bnng a different mind to this work, a differ- 
ent capacity of vision and response, we have to 
go deeper into ourse.ves to see than m the 
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more outwardly imaginative art of Europe. 
The Olympian gods of Phidias are magnified 
and uphfted human bemgs saved from a too 
human Inmtation by a certam divme calm of 
impersonahty or umversahsed quality, divme 
type, guna, m other work we see heroes, ath- 
letes, feminme mcamations of beauty, calm 
and restramed embodiments of idea, action or 
emotion m the ideahsed beauty of the human 
figure The gods of Indian sculpture are cos- 
mic bemgs, embodiments of some great spiri- 
tual power, spiritual idea and action, inmost 
psychic significance, the human form a vehicle 
of this soul meamng, its outward means of 
self-expression, everythmg in the figure, every 
opportumty it gives, the face, the hands, the 
posture of the hmbs, the poise and turn of the 
body, every accessory, has to be made instinct 
“With the inner meamng, help it to emerge, 
carry out the rhythm of the total suggestion, 
and on the other hand everythmg is suppressed 
which would defeat this end, especially all that 
would mean an msistence on the merely vital 
or physical, outward or obvious suggestions of 
the human figure Not the ideal physical or 
emotional beauty, but the utmost spiritual 
heauty or sigmficance of which the human form 
is capable, is the aim of this kmd of creation 
The divme self m us is its theme, the body made 
._-a form of the soul is its idea and its secret And 
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therefore m front of this art it is not enough to 
look at It and respond with the aesthetic eye 
and die imaginationj but we must look also 
into the form for what it carries and even 
through and behind it to pursue the profound 
suggestion it gives mto its own infinite The 
rehgious or hieratic side of Indian sculpture is 
intimatdy connected with the spintud expe- 
riences of Indian meditation and adoration, — 
those deep things of our self-discovery -which 
our critic calls contemptuously Yogic haUucma- 
nons, — ^soul reahsation is its meAod of crea- 
tion and soul reahsation must be the way of our 
response and understandmg And even with 
the figures of human beings or groups it is still 
a hke inner aim and vision which governs the 
labour of the sculptor The statue of a kmg 
or a samt is not meant merely to give the idea 
of a king or samt or to portray some dramatic 
action or to ^ a character portrait in stone, but 
to embody rather a soul state or expenence or 
deeper soul quahty, as for instance, not the 
outward emotion, but the inner soul-side of rapt 
ecstasy of adoration and God-vision m the samt 
or the devotee before the presence of the wor- 
shipped deity This is the character of the task 
the Indian sculptor set before his effort and it 
IS accordmg to nis success m that and not by the 
absence of somethmg else, some quahty or some 
intention foreign to his nund and contrary to 
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his design, that we have to judge of his 
achievement and his labour 
Once we admit this standard, it is impos- 
sible to speak too Inghly of the profound intelli- 
gence of Its conditions which was developed m 
Indian sculpture, of the skill with which its 
task was treated or of the consummate grandeur 
and beauty of its masterpieces Take the great 
Buddhas — not the Gandharan, but the divine 
figures or groups m cave cathedral or temple, 
the best of the later southern bronzes of which 
there is a remarkable collection of plates in Mr. 
Gangoly’s book on that subject, the Kalasan- 
hara image, the Natarajas No greater or finer 
work, whether in conception or execution, has 
been done by the human hand and its greatness 
is increased by obeymg a spiritualised aesthetic 
vision The figure of the Buddha achieves the 
expression of the infinite in a fimte image, and 
that IS surely no mean or barbaric achievement, 
to embody the illimitable calm of Nirvana m a 
human form and visage The Kalasanhara 
Shiva IS supreme not only by the majesty, 
power, calinly forceful control, digmty and 
kmgship of existence which the whole spirit 
and pose of the figure visibly incarnates, — that 
IS only half or less than half its achievement, — 
but much more by the concentrated divine pas- 
sion of the spintual overconung of time and 
existence which the artist has succeeded in 
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putting into eye and brow and mouth and everv 
feature and has subtly supported by the con 
tamed suggestion, not emotional, but spiritual 
of every part of the body of the godheadW the 
rhythm of his meamng which he has poured 
through the whole umty of this creation Or what 
of the marvellous gemus and skill m the treatment 
of the cosmic movement and dehghtof the dance 
of Shiva, the success vwth which the posture of 
every limb is made to brmg out the rhythm of the 
significance, the rapturous mtensity and abandon 
of the movement itself and yet the just restramt 
m the mtensity of motion, die subtle variation 
of each element of the smgle theme m the seizmc 
idea of these master sculptors > Image after 
image m the great temples or saved from the 
wreck of time shows the same grand tradi- 
tional art and the gemus which worked m that 
tradition and its many styles, the profound and 
firmly grasped spintual idea, the consistent 
expression of it m every curve, hne and mass, m 
hand and limb, m suggestive pose, m expressive 
rh3rthm, — it is an art which, understood m its 
own spirit, need fear no companson with any 
other, ancient or modem, Hellemc or Egyptian 
of the near or the far East or of the West m any 
of Its creative ages This sculpture passed 
tlirougli many changes, a more anaent art of 
cxtiaordmarj' grandeur and epic pover uplifted 
by the same spint as reigned in the Vcdic and 
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Vedannc seers and in the epic poets, a later 
Puramc turn towards grace and beauty and 
rapture and an outburst of lync ecstasy and 
movement, and last a rapid and vacant deca- 
dence, but throughout ^ the second penod 
too the depth and greatness of sculptural motive 
supports and vivifies the work and m the very 
turn towards decadence somethmg of it often 
remams to redeem from complete debasement, 
emptmess or msigmficance 

Let us see then what is the value of the 
objections made to thespint and style of Indian 
sculpture This is the burden of the objurga- 
tions of the devil’s advocate that his self-bound 
European mmd finds the whole thing barbaric, 
meamngless, uncouth, strange, bizarre, the 
work of a distorted imagmaaon labourmg mid 
a mghtmare of unlovely unreahties Now there 
IS m the total of what survives to us work that is 
less mspired or even work that is bad, exagger- 
ated, forced or clumsy, the production of 
mechamc artificers mmgled with the creation 
of great nameless artists, and an eye that does 
not understand the sense, the first conditions of 
the work, the mmd of tibe race or its type of 
aesthesis, may well fail to distmgmsh between 
good and mfenor execution, decadent work and 
9ie work of the great hands and the great eras 
But apphed as a general descnption the criti- 
cism IS Itself grotesque and distorted anditmeans 
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only that here are conceptions and a figuring 
imagination strange to the western mtelhgenc^ 
The hne and run and turn demanded by 
the Indian aesthetic sense are not the same as 
those demanded by the European It would 
take too long to examme the detail of the iffer- 
ence which we find not only m sculpture, but 
m the other plastic arts and m music and^even 
to a certam eictent m literature, but on the whole 
we may say that the Indian nund moves on the 
spur of a spiritual sensitiveness and psychic 
curiosity, while the aesthetic curiosity of the 
European temperament is mtellectual, vital 
emotion^ and unagmanve m that sense, and 
atoost the whole strangeness of the Indian use 
ot Ime and mass, ornament and proportion 
and rhythm anses from this difference The 
two mmds five almost m different worlds are 
eitoer not looking at the same thmgs or, even 
w^re they meet m the object, see it from a 
dmerent level or surrounded by a different 
atmosphere, and we Imow what power the 
point of view or the medium of vision has m 
tnmsfonn Ae obiect And undoubtedly 4^ 
yeryamplegroundforp Archer’s compIaS? 

of the want of naturahsm m most Indian 
Skhf ^ inspiration, the way of seemg^ 

iiaturalistic, hot, that i to sa^ 

accurate, the graciS 
beautiful or strong, or even the idefcdo]? 
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im aginative imitation of surface or terrestrial 
nature The Indian sculptor is concerned with 
embodymg spiritual experiences andimpressions, 
not with recordmg or glorifying what is received 
by the physical senses He may start wi± 
suggestions from earthly and physical thmgs, 
but he produces his work only after he has 
closed his eyes to the msistence of the physical 
circumstancesj seen them in the psychic memory 
and transformed them withm himself so as to 
bnng out something other than their physical 
reahty or their vital and intellectual significance 
His eye sees the psychic Ime and turn of thmgs 
and he replaces by them the matenal contours. 
It IS not surprising that such a method should 
produce resmts which are strange to the aver- 
age western mind and eye when these are 
not hberated by a broad and sympathetic cul- 
ture And what is strange to us, is naturally 
repugnant to our habitual mmd and uncouth 
to our habitual sense, bizarre to our imagma- 
tive tradition and aesthetic traimng We want 
what is famili ar to the eye and obvious to the 
imagmation and will not readily admit that 
there may be here another and perhaps greater 
beauty than that m the arcle of which we are 
accustomed to hve and take pleasure 
It seems to be especially the apphcation of 
this psychic vision to the human form which 
"Offends these critics of Indian sculpture There 
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is the familiar objection to such features as 
the multiphcation of the arms m tihe figures 
of gods and goddesses j the four, six, eight or ten 
arms of Shiva, the eighteen arms of Durga, 
because they are a monstrosity, a thing not m 
nature Now certainly a play of imagmation of 
this kmd would be out of place m the represen- 
tation of a man or woman, because it would 
have no artistic or other meanmg, but I cannot 
see why this freedom should be demed m the 
representation of cosmic bemgs like the Indian 
godheads. The whole question is, first, whether 
It IS an appropriate means of conveying a 
significance not otherwise to be represented with 
an equal power and force and, secondly, 
whether it is capable of artistic representation, a 
rhythm of artistic truth and umty which need 
not be that of physical nature If not, then it 
IS an ughness and violence, but if these con- 
ditions are satisfied, the means are justified and 
I do not see that we have any nght, faced 
with the perfection of the work, to raise . 
a discordant clamour Mr Ardier himself is 
struck with the perfection of skill and mastery 
with which these to him superfluous limbs 
are disposed m the figures of the dancmg 
Shiva, and mdeed it would need an eye of 
impossible bhndness not to see that much, but 
what is suU more important is the arostic sig- 
nificance which this skill is used to serve, and. 
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if that IS understood, we can at once see that 
the spiritual emotion and suggestions of the 
cosmic dance are brought out by this device 
in a way which would not be as possible with 
a two-armed figure The same truth holds as 
to the Durga vnth her eighteen arms slaymg 
the Asuras or the Shivas of the great PaUava 
creations where the lyncal beauty of the Nata- 
rajan is absent, but tihere is mstead a great 
epical rhythm and grandeur Art justifies its 
own means and here it does it with a supreme 
perfection And as for the “contorted” pos- 
tures of some figures, the same law holds 
There is often a departure m this respect from 
the anatomical norm of the physical body or 
else — ^and that is a rather different thmg — an 
emphasis more or less pronounced on an un- 
usual pose of limbs or body, and the question 
then IS whether it is done without sense or 
purpose, a mere clumsmess or an ugly exag- 
geration, or whether it rather serves some 
sigmficance and estabhshes m the place of the 
normal physical metric of Nature another 
purposeful and successful artistic rhythm Art 
after all is not forbidden to deal with the 
unusual or to alter and overpass Nature, and 
It might almost be said that it has been doing 
httle else smce it began to serve the human 
imagmation from its first grand epic exaggera- 
tions to the violences of modem romantiasm 
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and realism, from the high ages of V almik i 
and Homer to the day of Hugo and Ibsen. 
The means matter, but less thm the signifi- 
cance and the thing done and the power and 
beauty with which it expresses the dreams and 
truths of the human spirit 
The whole question of the Indian artistic 
treatment of the human figure has to be under- 
stood m the hght of its aesthetic purpose It 
works with a certam intention and ideal, a 
general norm and standard which permits of 
a good many vanations and from which too 
there are appropnate departures. The epithets 
with which Mr Archer tries to damn its fea- 
tures are absurd, captious, exaggerated, the 
forced phrases of a joumahst trymg to depre- 
ciate a perfectly sensible, beauti^ and aesthe- 
tic norm with which he does not sympathise. 
There are other thmgs here than a repetition 
of hawk faces, wasp waists, thin legs and the rest 
of the ill-tempered cancature He doubts Mr. 
Havell’s suggestion that these old Indian artists 
knew the anatomy of the body well enough, 
as Indian science knew it, but chose to depart 
from It for their own propose It does not 
seem to me to matter much, smce art is not 
anatomy, nor an artistic masterpiece necessarily 
a reproduction of physical fact or a lesson m 
natural saence I see no reason to regret the 
absence of telhng studies m muscles, torsos. 
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etc , for I cannot regard these things as having 
in themselves any essential artistic value The 
one important pomt is that the Indian artist 
had a perfect idea of proportion and rhythm 
and used them m certam styles with nobihty 
and power, m others like the Javan, the Gauda 
or the southern bronzes with that or with a 
perfect grace added and often an mtense and 
a lyncal sweetness The digmty and beauty of 
the human figure m the best Indian statues 
cannot be excelled, but what was sought and 
what was achieved was not an outward natural- 
istic, but a spiritual and a psychic beauty, and 
to achieve it the sculptor suppressed, and was 
entirely right m suppressmg, the obtrusive 
material detail and auned mstead at punty of 
outhne and fineness of feature And mto that 
outlme, mto that punty and fineness he was 
able to work whatever he chose, mass of force 
or dehcacy of grace, a static digmiy or a mighty 
strength or a restramed violence of movement 
or whatever served or helped Ins me aning A 
divme and subtle body was his ide^, and to 
a taste and imagmation too blunt or realistic 
to conceive the truth and beauty of his idea, 
the ideal itself may well be a stumbhng-block, 
a thmg of offence But the tnumphs of art 
are not to be limited by the narrow prejudices 
of the natural realistic man, jiat tnumphs 
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sadhu-sammatanii that is deepest ^*ha^^ ^h^te§y 
'wiuch satisfies the profoundest sotils ai^^ffie 
most sensitive psychic miagmations 

Each manner of art has its own ideals, 
traditions, agreed conventions, for the ideas 
and forms of the creative spmt are many, 
thou^ there is one ultimate basis The pers- 
pective, the psychic vision of the Chmese and 
Japanese pamters are not the same as those 
■of European artists, but who can ignore the 
beauty and the wonder of their work^ I dare 
say Mr Archer would set a Constable or a 
Turner above the whole mass of far eastern 
work, as I myself, if I had to make a choice, 
would take a Chmese or Japanese landscape or 
other magic transmutation of Nature m pre- 
ference to all others, but these are matters of 
individual, national or contmental temperament 
and preference The essence of the question 
hes m the rendermg of the truth and beauty 
seized by the spmt Indian sculpture, Indian 
art in general follows its own ideal and tradi- 
tions and these are umque in their character 
and quahty It is the expression great as a 
whole through many centunes and ages of 
creation, supreme at its best, whether m rare 
early pre-Asokan, m Asokan or later work of 
the first heroic age or in the magnificent statues 
of the cave-cathedrals and Pafiava and other 
southern temples or the noble, accomphshed 
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or gracious imaginations of Bengal, Nepal and 
Java through the after centimes or m the 
singular sk^ and dehcacy of the bronze work 
of the southern rehgions, a self-expression of 
the spmt and ideals of a great nation and a 
great culture which stands apart m the cast of 
Its mind and quahties among the earth’s 
peoples, famed for its spintual achievement. 
Its deep philosophies and its rehgious spint. 
Its artistic taste, the richness of its poetic 
imagmation, and not infenor once m its deal- 
mgs with life and its social endeavour and 
pohncal mstitutions This sculpture is a 
singularly powerful, a seizmg and profound 
mterpretaoon m stone and bronze of me inner 
soul of that people The nation, the culture 
failed for a time m life after a long greamess, 
as others failed before it and others will yet 
fail that now flounsh, the creations of its imnd 
have been arrested, this art hke others has 
ceased or fallen mto decay, but the thmg from 
which It rose, the spintual fire withm suU • 
bums and m the renascence that is commg it 
may be that this great art too will revive, not 
saddled with the grave lumtations of modem 
western work m the kmd, but vivified by the 
nobihty of a new impulse and power of the 
anaent spmtual motive Let it recover, not 
limited by old forms, but undeterred by the 
—cavillings of an ahen mmd, the sense of the 
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grandeur and beauty and the inner significance 
of its past achievement; for in the contmuity 
of its spiritual endeavour hes its best hope for 
the future. 
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Indian Painting and Its Central 
otive and Significance 

T he art of p ainting m ancient and later 
India, owing to the comparative scantiness 
of Its surviving creations, does not create quite 
so great an impression as her architecture and 
sculpture and it has even been supposed that 
this art flounshed only at mtervms, finally 
ceased for a period of several centuries and 
was revived later on by the Moghuls and by 
Hindu artists who imderwent the Moghul 
influence This however is a hasty view that 
does not outlast a more careful research and 
consideration of the available evidence It 
appears, on the contrary, that Indian culture 
was able to arnve at a well developed and an 
understandmg aesthetic use of colour and Ime 
from very early times and, allowmg for the 
successive fluctuations, penods of decline and 
fresh outbursts of ongmahty and vigour, which 
the collective human mmd imdergoes m all 
countries, used this form of self-expression 
very persistently through the long centimes of 
Its growth and greatness And especially it is 
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of Ajanta ^ the rock-cut retreats 

unfortuiSy”mor?n^shSl P^^nting are 
®y other of 

aesthetic self-ejpresSon^d^ rS! 
masterpieces only a htri^a anaeut 

htfles^ indicate the SeSoSh""™ 

of work of which it is the fSS amount 

smd that of the It is 

gmost aU once bore ii^ o?rfS ^’®*tta 
frescoes, only so long ago as fnL°^^°^^ton by 
still contained something of 
mgs, but now six alone stiU bear P®“t- 
to the greatness of this anciem^S^ ^tness 
r^idly penshing and depnvS of?A 
of the on^al warmth and brau^ nnT^S 
of colour The rest of aU thafSEH^'^ ^lory 
praneous creahon which must 
have covered the whole country m Jhe'JL^® 
and viharas and the houses of die 
Ae comts and pleasure-houses of nohl^ 

tag tagmcnta of nch*a^^ 
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the caves of Bagh and a few paintings of female 
figures in two rock-cut chambers at Sigunya/ 
These remnants represent the work of some 
SIX or seven centunes, but they leave gaps, 
and nothmg now remams of any pamtings 
earher than the first century of the Christian 
era, except some firescoes, spoilt by unskilftil 
restoration, from the first century before it, 
while after the seventh there is a blank which 
might at fitst sight argue a total dechne of the 
art, a cessation and disappearance But there 
are fortunately evidences which carry back ihe 
tradition of the art at one end many centuries 
earher and other remams more recently 
discovered and of another kmd outside India 
and in the Himalayan countnes carry it for- 
ward at the other end as late as the twelfth 
century and help us to link it on to the later 
schools of Rajput painting The history of the 
self-expression of the Indian mmd in pamting 
covers a penod of as much as two miUenmums 
of more or less intense artistic creation and 
stands on a par m this respect with the archi- 
tecture and sculpture 

The pamtmgs that remam to us from 
ancient tunes are the work of Buddhist pamters, 
hut the art itself in India was of pre-BuddWstic 

*Since then more paintings of high quality have been 
found in some southern temples, akm m their spirit 
and style to the work at A]anta 
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ongm The Tibetan histonan ascribes a remote 
antiquity to all the crafts, prior to the Buddha, 
and this is a conclusion mcreasmgly pointed 
to by a constant accumulation of evidence 
Already m the third century before the Christ- 
ian era we find the theory of the art well founded 
from previous tunes, the six essential ele- 
ments, sadangUt recognised and enumerated, 
like the more or less correspondmg six Chmese 
canons which are first mentioned nearly a 
thousand years later, and m a very ancient 
work on the art pomtmg back to pre-Buddhistic 
tunes a number of careful and very well- 
defined rules and traditions are laid down 
which were developed mto an elaborate saence 
of techmque and traditional rule m the later 
Shilpasutras The frequent references m the 
ancient hterature also are of a character which 
would have been impossible without a wide- 
spread practice and appreciation of the art by 
both men and women of the cultured classes, and 
these allusions and mcidents evidencmg a 
moved dehght m the painted form and beauty 
of colour and the appeal both to the 
decorative sense and to the aesthetic emotion 
occur not only m the later poetry of Kahdasa, 
Bhavabhuti and other classical dramatists, but 
m the early popular drama of Bhasa and earher 

lu 4^ ^ sacred books of 

the Buddhists The absence of any aouS 
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creations of this earher art makes it mdeed im- 
possible to say with absolute certamty what was 
Its fundamental character and mtimate source 
of inspiration or whether it was rehgious and 
hieratic or secular m its origin The Aeory has 
been advanced rather too positively that it was 
m the courts of kmgs that the art began and 
with a purely secular motive and mspiraOon, 
and It is true that while the survivmg work 
of Buddhist amsts is mainly rehgious m sub- 
ject or at least links on common scenes of life 
to Buddhist ceremony and legend, the refer- 
ences m the epic and dramatic hterature are 
usually to pamtmg of a more purely aesthetic 
character, personal, domestic or avic, portrait 
pamtmg, the representation of scenes and ma- 
dents m the hves of kmgs and other great persona- 
lities or mural decoration of palaces and pnvate 
or pubhc buildmgs On the other hand, there are 
sii^ar elements m Buddhist pamtmg, as, for 
example, the portraits of the queens of Kmg 
Kashyapaat Sigunya,the histone representation 
of a Persian embassy or the landing of Vijaya 
in Ceylon And we may faurly assume that all 
along Indian pamtmg both Buddhist and 
Hmdu covered much the same kmd of ground 
as the later Bajput work m a more ample 
feshion and with a more antique greatness of 
spmt and was m its ensemble an mterpretation 
of the whole rehgion, culture and hfe of the 
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Indian people The one important and 
significant thmg that emerges is the constant 
oneness and contmmly of dl Indian art m its 
essential spirit and tradition Thus the earher 
work at Ajanta has been found to be a^ to 
the earher sculptural work of the Buddhists, while 
the later pamtmgs have a similar close Iwship 
to the SCTilptursd rehefs at Java And we find 
that the spirit and tradition which reigns 
through all changes of style and manner at 
Ajanta, is present too at Bagh and Siginya, m 
the Khotan fiiescoes, m the illuminations of 
Buddhist manuscnpts of a much later time and 
m spite of the change of form and manner is 
still spiritually the same m the Rajput pamtmgs 
This umty and continuity enable us to distin- 
guish and arrive at a clear understandmg of 
what is the essential aim, inner turn and 
motive, spmtual method which differentiate 
Indian painting first fi:om ocadental work and 
then from the nearer and more kmdred art of 
other countries of Asia 
The spirit and motive of Indian pamtmg 
are in their centre of conception and shapmg 
force of sight identical with the mspinng 
vision of Indian sculpture. All Indian art is a 
throwing out of a certam profound self-vision 
formed by a gomg withm to find out the secret 
significance of form and appearance, a discovery 
of the subject in one’s deeper self, the givmg 
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of soul-form to that vision and a remoulding 
of the matenal and natural shape to express the 
psychic truth of it with the greatest possible 
punty and power of outhne and the greatest 
possible concentrated rhythnuc umty of signifi- 
cance m all the parts of an mdivisible artistic 
whole Take whatever masterpiece of Indian 
pamtmg and we shall find these conditions aimed 
at and brought out mto a triumphant beauty of 
suggestion and execution The only difference 
from the other arts comes from the turn natural 
and inevitable to its own land of aesthesis, 
from the moved and mdulgent dw ellin g on 
what one might call the mobihties of the soul 
rather than on its static etermties, on the cast- 
mg out of self mto the grace and movement 
of psychic and vital life (subjea always to the 
reserve and restramt necessary to all art) rather 
than on the holdmg back of life m the stabihties 
of the self and its eternal quahties and pnna- 
ples, gvma and tattwa Tins distmction is of 
the very essence of the difference betv/een the 
work given to the sculptor and the pamter, a 
difference imposed on them by the natural 
scope, turn, possibihty of their mstrument and 
medium The sculptor must express always m 
static form, the idea of the spirit is cut out 
for him m mass and Ime, significant m the 
stabihty of its msistence, and he can hghten 
the weight of this msistence but not get nd 
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of It or away from it, for him etenuty seizes 
hold of time m its shapes and arrests it m the 
monumental spmt of stone or bronze The 
pamter on the contrary lavishes his soul m 
colour and there is a hqmdity m the form, a 
fluent grace of subtlety m the Ime he uses 
which imposes on him a more mobile and 
emotional way of self-expression The more he 
gives us of the colour and changmg form and 
emotion of the hfe of the soul, the more his 
work glows with beauty, masters die inner 
aesthetic sense and opens it to the dung his 
art better gives us than any other, the dehght 
of the motion of the self out mto a spiritually 
sensuous joy of beautiful shapes and the 
coloured radiances of existence Pamtmg is 
naturally the most sensuous of the arts, and 
the highest greamess open to the pamter is 
to spintuahse this sensuous appeal by mnVin g 
the most vivid outward beauty a revelauon of 
subde spiritual emotion so that the soul and 
the sense are at harmony m die deepest and 
finest richness of both and umted m their satisfied 
consonant expression of the inner significances 
of things and life There is less of the austenty 
of Tapasya m his way of workmg, a less severely 
restramed expression of eternal dungs and of 
the fundamental truths behmd the forms of 
dungs, but there is m compensation a moved 
wealdi of psychic or warmth of vital suggestion, 
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a lavish dehght of the beauty of the play of the 
eternal m the moments of time and there 
the artist arrests it for us and makes moments 
of the hfe of the soul reflected m form of 
man or creature or inadent or scene or Nature 
full of a permanent and opulent significance 
to our spiritual vision The art of the painter 
justifies visually to the spirit the search of the 
sense for dehght by makmg it its own search 
for the pure mtensities of meamng of the 
umversal beauty it has revealed or hidden m 
creation, the mdulgence of the eye’s desire m 
perfection of form and colour becomes an 
enhghtenment of the inner being through the 
power of a certam spiritually aestiietic Ananda 
The Indian artist hved m the hght of an 
mspiration which imposed this greater aim on 
his art and his method sprang from its fountams 
and served it to the exclusion of any more 
earthly sensuous or outwardly imagmative aes- 
thetic impulse The six hmbs of his art, the 
sadanga, are common to all work in Ime and 
colour they are the necessary elements and 
m their elements the great arts are the same 
everywhere, the distmction of forms, liipabheda, 
proportion, arrangement of Ime and mass, 
design, harmony, perspective, pramanaj the 
emotion or aesthetic feelmg expressed by the 
form, hhava, the seeking for beauty and charm 
for the satisfaction of the aesthetic spint. 
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Jdvanya, truth of the form and its suggestion, 
sadrsya^ the turn, combmation, harmony of 
colovaSiVarmkdbhanga, are the first constituents 
to which every successful work of art reduces 
Itself m analysis. But it is the turn given to 
each of the constituents which makes all the 
difference in the ami and effect of the techm<iue 
and the source and character of the inner vision 
guidmg the creative hand m their combmation 
which makes all the difference m the spiritual 
value of the achievement, and the unique 
character of Indian pamtmg, the pecuhar appeal 
of the art of Ajanta sprmgs from the remarkably 
mward, spmtual and psychic turn which was 
given to the artistic conception and method 
% the pervadmg gemus of Indian culture. 
Indian painting no mote than Indian atcinteo- 
ture and sculpture could escape from its 
absorbmg motive, its transmuting atmosphere, 
the direct or subde obsession of the nund that 
has been subtly and strangely changed, the eye 
that has been tramed to see, not as others 
with only the external eye but by a constant 
commumng of the mentsd parts and the inner 
vision with the self beyond mmd and the spmt 
to which forms are only a transparent veil or a 
sUght mdex of its own greater splendour. 
The outward beauty and power, the grandeur 
of drawmg, the nchness of colour, the aesthetic 
grace of this pamtmg is too obvious and 
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insistent to be denied, the psychical appeal 
usually cames something in it to which 
there is a response m every cultivated and 
sensitive human imnd and the departures from 
the outward physical norm are less vehement 
and mtense, less disdainful of the more exter- 
nal beauty and grace, — as is only nght m the 
nature of this art, — than in the sculpture 
therefore we find it more easily appreciated up 
to a certam pomt by the western critical imnd, 
and even when not well appreciated, it is 
exposed to milder objections There is not the 
same blank mcomprehension or violence of 
imsunderstandmg and repulsion And yet we 
find at the same time that there is somethmg 
wmch seems to escape the appreaation or is 
omy imperfectly understood, and tins some- 
thmg is preasely that profounder spiritual 
mtention of which the thmgs the eye and 
aesthetic sense immediately seize are only the 
mtermedianes This explams the remark often 
made about Indian work of the less visibly 
potent and qmeter kind that it lacks mspiration 
or imagmation or is a conventional art the 
spirit is imssed where it does not strongly 
impose Itself, and is not fully caught even where 
the power which is put mto the expression is 
too great Md direct to allow of demal Indian 
pamtmg like Indian architecture and sculpture 
appeals through the physical and psychical to 
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another spiritual vision from which the artist 
worked and it is only when this is no less 
awakened m us than the aesthetic sense that 
It can be appreciated in all the depth of its 
sigmficance 

The orthodox western artist works by a 
severely consaentious reproduction of the 
forms of outward Nature, the external world is 
his model, and he has to keep it before his 
eye and repress any tendency towards a sub- 
stantial departure from it or any motion to 
yield his first allegiance to a subtler spirit His 
imagination submits itself to physici Nature 
even when he bnngs m conceptions which are 
more properly of another kmgdom, the stress of 
the physical world is always with him, and the 
Seer of the subtle, the creator of mental forms, 
the inner Artist, the wide-eyed voyager m the 
vaster psychical realms, is obliged to subdue his 
mspirations to the law of the Seer of the out- 
ward, the spirit that has embodied itself m 
the creations of the terrestrial life, the matenal 
universe An ideahsed imaginative reahsm is as 
far as he can ordmaniy go m the method of 
his work when he would fill the outward with 
the subtler inner seemg And when, dissatisfied 
with this confinmg law, he would break quite 
out of the arcle, he. is exposed to a temptation 
to stray into mtellectual or imagmauve extra 
vaganccs which violate the umversal rule of 
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outward The charm that he gives is a 
Sublimation of the beauty that appeals to the 
outward senses by the power of the idea and 
the imagmation working on the outward 
sense appeal and other beauty is only brought 
m by assoaation mto that frame The truth 
of correspondence he depends upon is a 
likeness to the creations of physical Nature 
and their mtellectualj emotional and aesthetic 
significances, and his work of hne and wave 
of colour are meant to embody the flow of this 
vision The method of this art is always a 
transcript from the visible world with such 
necessary transmutation as the aesthetic mmd 
imposes on its materials At the lowest to 
illustrate, at the highest to mterpret life and 
Nature to the mmd by identif^g it with 
deeper things through some denvative touch 
of the spint that has entered mto and subdued 
Itself to their shapes, praviiya yah pratvrupo 
babhuvUi is the govemmg prmciple* 

The Indian artist sets out from the other 
end of the scale of values of expenence which 
connect hfe and the spint The wfrole creative 
force comes here from a spintual and psychic 
vision, the emphasis of the physical is second- 
ary and always dehberately hghtened so as 
to give an overwhelnungly spintual and psychic 

••■All this IS no longer true of European art in much 
of its more prominent recent developments 
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impression and everything is suppressed which 
does not serve this purpose or would distract 
the mmd from the purity of this mtention 
This pamtmg expresses the soul through life, 
but hfe IS only a means of the spiritual self- 
expression, and Its outward representation is 
not die first object or the direct motive There 
is a real and a very vivid and vital representa- 
tion, but It is more of an inner psychical than 
of ihe outward physical hfe A cnnc of high 
repute speakmg of the Indian influence m a 
famous Japanese pamtmg fixes on the grand 
strongly outhned figures and the feehng for 
hfe and character recalhng the Ajanta frescoes 
as the signs of its Indian character but we 
have to mark carefully the nature of this 
feehng for hfe and the ongm and mtention 
of this strong outhmng of the figures The 
feehng for hfe and character here is a very 
different thmg from the splendid and abundant 
vitahty and Ae power and force of character 
which we find in an Itahan pamtmg, a fresco 
from Michael Angelo’s hand or a portrait by 
Titian or Tmtoretto The first primitive object 
of the art of pamtmg is to illustrate hfe and 
Nature and at the lowest this becomes a more 
or less vigorous and ongmal or conventionally 
faithful reproduction, but it rises m great 
hands to a revelation of the glory and beauty 
of the sensuous appeal of hfe or of the dramatic 
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power and moving mterest of character and 
emotion and action That is a common form of 
aesthetic work m Europe but in Indian art it 
is never the governing motive The sensuous 
appeal is there, but it is_refined mto only one 
and not the chief element of the richness of 
a soul of psychic grace and beauty which is 
for the Indian artist the true beauty, lavanya 
the dramatic motive is subordmated and made 
only a purely secondary element, only so much 
IS given of character and action as wiU help 
to brmg out the deeper spiritual or psycluc 
feehng, bham^ and all msistence or too pro- 
mment force of these more outu^ardly dynamic 
thmgs IS shunned, because that would exter- 
nahse too much the spiritual emotion and take 
away from its mtense punty by the mterference 
of the grosser mtensity which emotion puts on 
m the stress of the active outward nature. 
The life depicted is the life of the soul and 
not, except as a form and a helpmg suggestion, 
the life of the vital bemg and the body For 
the second more elevated aim of art is the 
mlerpretation or mtmtive revelation of existence 
through the forms of life and Nature and it 
is this that is the startmg-pomt of the Indian 
motive But the interpretation may proceed 
on the basis of the forms already given us by 
physical Nature and try to evoke by the form 
an idea, a truth of the spint wluch starts 
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from It as a suggestion and returns upon it 
for support, and the effort is tlien to coirelate 
tile form as it is to tlie physical eye witli the 
trutli which It evokes witliout overpassing the 
limits imposed by the. appearance This is die 
common method of occidental art always 
zealous for the immediate fidelity to Nature 
wluch IS Its idea of tiue coirespondence, 
sadisyOi but it is rejected by llie Indian artist 
He begins from widun, sees in his soul the 
thing he wishes to express or interpret and 
tries to discover die nght line, colour and 
design of his intuition which, when it appears 
on die physical groiuid, is not a just and 
reminding reproduction of die line, colour and 
design ol physical nature, but much rather 
what seems to us a psyclucal transmutation of 
the natural figure In reality die shapes 
he paints arc the forms of dungs as he 
has seen diem in the psychical plane of expe- 
rience these are die soul-figures of which 
physical dungs arc a gross leprcsentation and 
their purity and subtlety reveals at once what 
the physical masks by die diickness of its 
casings The lines and colours sought here arc 
die psycluc lines and die ps5'cluc hues proper 
to die vision wluch the artist has gone into 
himself to discover 

Tins is the whole govermng principle of the 

i whicli gives Its stamp to every detail of 
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tion of forms is faithfully o^rveti 
the sense of an exact natoahstij fidehtj ^o\h^ 
physical appearance with the object oK faiSl^ 
fill reproduction of the Jt. ^ taith- 

world m which we hve To reraftiif fi? 
somethmg our eyes have seen 
seen on fiie spot, a scene an 

and breathmg person, aiJd give Se''’aes& 
sense and emotion of it to tfe aesthetic 
motive There is here an extraordSf^ 
natoalness,reahty, butitisamS^S^nll^®®®? 
reahly, a reahty which the soid 
mses as of its own sphere, a vivid i 
psychic truth, the convmcLripn:« 
to which the soul, not the oumard ^ i 
the form to whichthephySSreE^?’^®^''^®®°f 
The truth, the exaS SeS 
correspondence, sddr'sya, butitisthe 
essence of the form, it is the hkeSss^S®^^® 
to Itself, the reproduction of the 
mentwtachB the basis of4e phS^M' 
ment, the purer and finer «?uhrii k j 
object which IS the ve^ an 

essential nature, sv^hdva Th? ^ 
which this effect Is prXced is by 

the inward vision of the Tn “f 

done by a bold md ^ I' « 

and strong onthne and a total 
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everything that would interfere with its bold- 
ness, strength and purity or would blur over 
and dilute the intense significance of the line. 
In the treatment of the human figure all cor- 
poreal fiUmg in of the outhne by insistence on 
the flesh, the muscle, the anatomical detail is 
miniimsed or disregarded the strong subtle 
lines and pure shapes wluch make the humamty 
of the human form are alone brought into 
rehef, the whole essential human being is there, 
the divimty that has taken this garb of the spirit 
to the eye, but not the superfluous physicahty 
which lie carries with him as his burden It 
IS the ideal psychical figure and body of man 
and woman that is before us in its charm and 
beauty The filhng in of the line is done in 
another way, it is effected by a disposition of 
pure masses, a design and coloured wave-flow 
of the body, hhanga, a simplicity of content that 
enables the artist to flood the whole with the 
sigmficance of the one spiritual emotion, feeling, 
suggestion which he mtends to convey,, his 
intmtion of the moment of the soul, its hving 
self-expenence All is disposed so as to express 
that and that alone The almost miraculously 
subtie and meaningful use of the hands to ex- 
press the psychic suggestion is a common and 
well-marked feature of Indian paintings and the 
way m which the suggestion of the face and the 
^-3 is subtly repeated or supplemented by this 
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expression of the hands is always one of the fast 
thmgs that strikes the regard, but as we continue 
to look, we see that every turn of the body, the 
pose of each limb, the relation and design of ^ 
the masses are filled with the same psychical 
feehng The more important accessones help it 
by a kmdred suggestion or brmg it out by a 
support or variation or extension or rehef of the 
motive The same law of sigmficant hne and 
suppression of distracting detail is applied to 
ammal forms, buildmgs, trees, objects There is 
in all the art an mspired harmony of conception, 
method and expression Colour too is used as a 
means for the spmtual and psychic mtention, 
and we can see this well enough if we study the 
suggestive sigmficance of the hues m a Bud- 
dhist immature This power of hne and subtlety 
of psychic suggestion m the filhng m of 
the expressive outhnes is the source of that 
remarkable union of greamess and movmg grace 
which IS the stamp of the whole work of Ajanta 
and continues m Rajput pamtmg, though there 
the grandeur of the earlier work is lost m the 
grace and replaced by a delicately mtense but 
still bold and decisive power of vivid and 
suggestive hne It is this common spirit and 
tradition which is the mark of all me truly 
indigenous work of India 
These things have to be carefully understood 
and held m mmd when we look at an Indian 
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painting and the real spint of it first grasped 
before we condemn or praise To dwell on that 
m It which IS common to all art is well enough, 
but it IS what IS peculiar to India tliat is its 
real essence And there agam to appreaate 
the techmque and the fervour of rehgious feel- 
ing IS not suffiaent, the spintual intention 
served by the teclimque, the psycluc signifi- 
cance of hne and colour, the greater thmg of 
which the religious emotion is the result has to 
be felt if we would identify ourself with tlie whole 
purpose of the artist If we look long, for an 
example, at the adoration group of the mother 
and child before the Buddha, one of the most 
profound, render and noble of the Ajanta 
masterpieces, we shall find that tlie impression 
of mtense rehgious feehng of adoration tliere 
IS only the most outwaid general toucli 
m the ensemble of the emotion That which 
It deepens to is the turmng of the soul of 
humamty in love to the bemgnant and calm In- 
effable which has made itself sensible and human 
to us mthe universal compassion of the Buddha, 
and the monve of the soul moment the painting 
mterprets is the dedication of the awakening 
mmd of the child, the coming younger humanity, 
to that m which already the soul of the mother 
has learned to find and fix its spiritual joy 
The eyes, brows, lips, face, poise of the 
the head of the woman are filled with this 
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.spiritual emotion which is a contmued memory 
and possession of the psychical release, the 
steady settled calm of the heart’^ experience 
filled with an meffable tenderness, the famihar 
depths which are yet moved with the wonder 
and always farther appeal of somethmg that is 
infinit e, the body and other limbs are grave 
masses of this emotion and m their poise a basic 
embodiment of it, while the hands prolong it 
m the dedicative puttmg forward of her child to 
meet the Eternal This contact of the human 
and eternal is repeated in the smaller figure 
with a subtly and strongly mdicated variation, 
the glad and childlike smile of awakenmg which, 
promises but not yet possesses the ^depths 
that are to come, the hands disposed to receive 
and keep, the body m its looser curves and 
waves harmomsmg with that significance 
The two have forgotten themselves and seeni 
almost to forget or confound each other m 
t^t which they adore and contemplate, and yet 
the dedicating hands umte mother and child m 
the common act and feehng by their simulta- 
neous gesture of maternal possession and snin- 
tual givmg The mo figures have at each pomt 
die same rhythm, but with a significant 
difference The simphcity m the SatS. 
and power, the fullness of "expressiof aS 
by reserve and suppression and concentirS 
which we find here is the perfect mS 
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the classical art of India And by this perfec- 
tion Buddhist art became not merely an illus- 
tration of the rehgion and an expression of its 
bought and its rehgious feehng, history and 
legend, but a revealing mterpretation of the 
spiritual sense of Buddhism and its profounder 
meamng to the soul of India 
To understand that — ^we must always seek 
j&rst and foremost this kmd of deeper mtention 
— ^is to understand the reason of the differences 
between the occidental and the Indian treat- 
ment of the life motives Thus a portrait by a 
great European pamter will express with sove- 
reign power the soul through character, through 
the active quahaes, the ruhng powers and 
passions, the master feehng and temperament, 
the active mental and vital man the Indian 
artist tones down the outward-gomg dynamic 
mdices and gives only so much of them as will 
serve to brmg out or to modulate somethmg 
that IS more of the gram of the subtle soul, 
somethmg more static and impersonal of which 
our personahty is at once the mask and the 
mdex A moment of the spirit eiqiressmg with 
purity the permanence of a very subtle soul 
quahty is the highest type of the Indian portrait. 
And more generally the feehng for character 
which has been noted as a feature of ihe 
Ajauta work is of a similar kmd An Indian 
pamtmg expressmg, let us say, a rehgious 
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feeling centred on some sigmficant madent 
will show the expression m each fignre varied in 
such a way as to brmg out the umversal 
spiritual essence of the emotion modified 
by the essential soul type, different waves 
of the one sea, all complexity of dramatic 
msistence is avoided, and so much stress only 
IS laid on character m the mdividualfeehng as to 
give the vanation without dimmishmg the umty 
of the fundamental emotion The vividness of 
life m these pamtings must not obscuie for us 
the more profound purpose for which it is the 
setting, and this has espeaally to be kept m 
mind m our view of the later art which not 
the greamess of the classic work and runs to a 
less grave and highly sustamed kmd, to lync 
emotion, mmute vividness of life movement, 
the more naive feehngs of the people One 
sometimes finds mspiration, deasive power of 
thought and feelmg, ongmahty of creative 
imagination demed to this later art, but its real 
'difference from that of Ajanta is only that the 
intermediate psychic transmission between the 
life movement and the inmost motive has 
been given with less power and distmctness 
the psychic thought and feelmg are there more 
thrown outward m movement, less contamed m 
the soul, but still the soul motive is not oifiy 
present but makes the true atmosphere and if 
we miss It, we miss the real sense of the picture. 
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This’is more evident where the mspiration is 
rehgious, but it is not absent from fhe secular 
subject Here too spintual intention or psychic 
suggesdon are the things of the first importance 
In Ajanta work they are all-important 
and to Ignore them at all is to open the way 
to serious errors of mterpretation Thus a 
highly competent and very sympathetic critic 
spealong of the paintmg of the Great Renun- 
ciation says truly that tius great work excels m 
Its expression of sorrow and feelmg of profound 
pityj but then, lookmg for what a western 
imagmation would naturally put mto such a 
subject, he goes on to speaik of the weight of a 
tragic decision, the bitterness of renouncmg a 
life of bhss blended with a yearning sense of 
hope m the happmess of the future, and that 
IS smgularly to misunderstand the spirit in. 
which the Indian mmd turns from the transi- 
ent to the eternal, to mistake the Indian art 
motive and to put a vital mto the place of a 
spintual emotion It is not at all his own perso- 
nal sorrow but the sorrow of all others, not an 
emotional self-pity but a poignant pity for the 
world, not the regret for a life of domestic bhss 
but the afihctmg sense of the unreahty of 
human happmess that is concentrated m the 
eyes and hps of the Buddha, and the yeammg 
there is not, certainly, for earthly happmess m 
the future but for die spintual way out, the 
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anguished seeking which found its release, 
already foreseen by the spint behmd and hence 
the immense cairn and restramt that support 
the'sorrow, m the true bhss of Nirvana There 
is illustrated the whole difference between two 
kinds of imagmation, the mental, vital and 
physical stress of the art of Europe and the 
subtle less forcefully tangible spiritual stress of 
the art of India 

It is the mdigenous art of which this is 
the constant spirit and tradition, and it has 
been doubted whether the Moghul pamtmgs 
deserve that name, have anythmg to do with 
that tradition and are not rather an exotic 
importation from Persia Almost all onental art 
IS akm m this respect that the psychic enters 
mto and for the most part lays its subtler law 
on the physical vision and the psychic hne and 
significance give the characteristic turn, are 
the secret of the decorative skill, direct the 
higher art m its prmapal motive But there is 
a difference between the Persian psychicahty 
which IS redolent of the magic of the middle 
worlds and the Indian which is only a means 
of transmission of the spmtual vision And 
obviously the Indo-Persian style is of the former 
kmd and not mdigenous to India But the 
' Moghul school is not an exotic, there is rather 
a blending of two mentahties on the one side 
there is a leaning to some kmd of externahsm 
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which IS not the same thing as western natural- 
ism, a secular spirit and certam pronunent 
elements that are more strongly illustrative 
than interpretative, but the central thmg is 
still the donunation«of a transformmg touch 
which shows that there as m the architecture 
the Indian min d has taken hold of another 
mvadmg mentahty and made it a help to a 
more outward-going self-expression that comes 
m as a new side stram m the spintual conti- 
nmty of achievement which began m prehistonc 
tunes and ended only with the general declme 
of Indian culture P aintin g, the last of the arts 
m that dechne to touch the bottom, has also 
been the first to nse agam and hit: the dawn 
fires of an era of new creation 

It IS not necessary to dilate on the decorative 
arts and crafts of India, for their excellence 
has always been beyond dispute The general- 
ised sense of beauty which they imply is 
one of the greatest proofs that there can be of 
the value and soundness of a national culture 
Indian culture m this respect need not fear 
any comparison if it is less predommantly 
artistic than that of Japan, it is because it has 
put first the spiritual need and made all other 
thmgs subservient to and a means for the 
spiritual growth of the people Its civihsation, 
standing m the first rank m the three great 
. arts as m all thmgs of the mmd, has proved 
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that the spiritual urge is not, as has been 
mainly supposed, sterihsing to the other acti- 
vities, but a most powerful force for the 
many-sided development of the human whole 



